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Blood Those of us who do not possess the touch of Midas must be content 

to behold the glories of this earth through pictorial fenestration. 
Already as children we marveled at engineering feats, such as the pyramids of 
Egypt and the Great Wall of China. Skyscrapers, dams, and bridges have 
been added to solicit our amazement. Man is great, isn’t he? 

Let us close our books and close our eyes and through a process of 
mental imagery have another look. There is a sandy waste. Soon there is 
motion. Masses of men are toiling with massive rocks. Far off in the distance 
hundreds of bleeding fingers are shaping stones so that thousands of bleed- 
ing feet and aching shoulders may gradually coerce them into position. It 
seems that the trail to the emerging gigantic structure is red. It seems that 
even the rocks are gradually being dyed with the blood of the dying. Even- 
tually the pinnacled colossus is finished. And what is the purpose of a 
pyramid? Just a memorial to the vanity of man. Just a burial place for 
royal flesh converting back to common clay. And for this, blood was shed. 
Such futility of purpose and effort. 

Let us travel a few miles to the northeast, from Africa to Asia. Close 
your eyes again, and behold a Man in a garden, praying. He is in deepest 
agony. Sweat like drops of blood appear. A mob takes Him. A crown of 
thorns is pressed into His head. More blood. A night of trials is followed 
by a day of tribulations. He struggles to bear the Cross along a pathway 
of stones. Crucifixion and more blood. And the purpose? Your sins and 
my sins, the sins of all men, past, present, and future, required atonement. 
Blood is shed by the Son of God and Man in all humility so that those who 
were made in His image can stand before Him as redeemed souls. Salvation 
is ours through the blood of Christ. 

God be praised through word and work— while it is day. H. G. 


With the approaching Easter season, teachers look forward 
to the scheduled spring conferences. For some the antic- 
ipated conference will provide a break in the daily routine and a change of 
environment. Others look forward to professional stimulation and are vitally 
interested in the program which outlines the work for the planned sessions. 


Conferences 
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The chief purpose of conferences is stimulation of professional growth. 
There is hardly a teacher, regardless of age and experience, who is not in 
need of this stimulation. And if one feels that the program offers him little 
or no prospects for professional enrichment, then he may assume that there 
will be opportunity for him to share his store of knowledge and experience 
with his less fortunate colleagues. No teacher has a valid excuse for habitual 
absence from conferences. 

Conferences have other stimulating features. The out-of-sessions con- 
tacts with colleagues, friends, and former classmates or college associates are 
in themselves inducements to attend a conference. Here the teacher meets 
kindred spirits, renews old friendships and creates new ones, exchanges 
family and community news —all of which tends to buoy him up, so that 
he returns to his sphere of activity refreshed and stimulated. He takes up 
his work anew, encouraged and strengthened. He feels that he is not work- 
ing alone in the interest of a great cause. Tek. 


Pointed Paragraphs Between 1940 and 1947, 25 per cent of the people 

in the United States changed their permanent 
residences. Although social mobility is accelerated by war, a static condition 
cannot be postulated for a period of pseudo-peace. When men are in motion, 
the inhabitants of California are concerned about the training provided in 
Arkansas, and the people of Indiana are interested in the educational prac- 
tices of Alabama. Churches, too, must be concerned about social mobility. 
It is a simple matter for a congregation to conclude that the type of edu- 
cational facilities it provides is nobody's business but their own, but is it 
good logic? nn des 


The U.S. Census Bureau states that the baby boom will be over in 
1948. It started with the war; consequently the primary departments of 
the elementary schools are beginning to feel the pressure of overtaxed 
facilities now. They can look forward to six more years of record enrollments. 
This influx of pupils will gradually move through the elementary grades and 
high schools. Our congregations must make adaptations to accommodate 
the increased child population. Not all areas will be similarly affected. The 
socio-economic conditions of a community must be analyzed with care to as- 
certain the need and nature of expanded educational facilities. 


2 * * 


Much has been said in recent years about equal pay for equal service. 
This spirit has found a fertile abode in the minds of some of our board 
members. To modify the trend, let it be noted that upon the completion 
of a survey of La Grange, IIl., schools, the University of Chicago staff recom- 
mended provisions for dependency differentials. This was done primarily 
to reduce the feminization of the teaching staff. 
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World events have made varying political philosophies conspicuous. The 
effects of some of these are viewed with alarm. The necessity of teaching 
democracy is receiving renewed emphasis. It is generally agreed that 
democracy is not taught essentially by reciting sections of major political 
documents or by viewing an exhibit thereof, meritorious as such projects 
may be. Democracy is taught by living it. Its essential aspects must be 
a part of the school activities. Furthermore, a school must be an integral 
part of community life. Democracy demands responsibilities in direct ratio 
to its grant of privileges. Training for Christian citizenship is a laudable 
objective. However, it cannot be practiced in isolation. 


+ * * 


With more and more people going to college, the spirit of equalization 
of opportunity has reached into that educational area also. With only one 
dissenting vote (Catholic), the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
rejected any and all methods of aid for private or church-related institutions. 


* * * 


When you paid your income tax (if you were fortunate enough to be 
in that category), your Government found it necessary to label 75 per cent 
of it for war and its effects. What a blessing it would be to humanity if even 
a small percentage of this money would be dedicated to teaching people to 
love and live rather than hate and harm. Incidentally, since money has been 
mentioned, if you are enthused about the $200 per month you are receiving 
now, let your spirits be dampened by the conclusions of economic statis- 
ticians that you were better off in 1939 with $100 per month. Lae: 


Homework Assignment of homework has been and still is a contro- 

versial issue. Some educators today condemn it outright, 
others have merely a tolerant attitude toward it, and still others are en- 
thusiastic proponents of out-of-school assignments. 

There is no controversy about out-of-class assignments on the secondary 
and higher education levels. It is generally agreed that an hour of class 
discussion requires approximately one hour in high school and two hours 
in college of student preparation outside of class. 

On the elementary level, however, some educators maintain that a modern 
daily schedule which provides for supervised study in the schoolroom makes 
the assignment of homework unnecessary. Additional factors, such as un- 
favorable conditions in the modern home and consideration for the pupil's 
recreational needs, are marshaled in support of this point of view. 

Those who do not share the viewpoint of the opponents of homework 
maintain that on the elementary level pupils should learn to begin to do 
independent work. Homework assignments will train pupils in that direction. 
Furthermore, the crowded daily schedule and the short school day do not 
allow sufficient time for pupils to prepare adequately for the following class 
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periods. Assigning work to be done at home is believed to be one of the 
means which will link the school and the home and promote better under- 
standing and closer co-operation between the two important agencies of 
child training. 

The writer shares the opinion that a moderate assignment of homework, 
especially in the upper elementary school grades, contributes to the desirable 
training of boys and girls for their future academic experiences as well as 
for life. If this goal is to be achieved, teachers must take into account pupils’ 
abilities and needs. In short, they must have an understanding of child 
nature and development. 

Too often parents are justified in questioning the teacher’s reasonableness 
in the assignment of -pupils’ homework. When a normal child has to spend 
hours in preparing his assignments for the next day and finally retires irritated 
and nervously upset, the likewise affected parent has not been made a 
sympathetic, co-operative supporter of the teacher and the school. 

In order to prevent such unfortunate developments, the teaching staff 
of a school will do well to make homework assignment a topic for discussion 
in faculty meetings from time to time. This is especially desirable in schools 
which have introduced departmental instruction, where pupils are more apt 
to be overloaded with assignments than under conditions where pupils have 
the same teacher throughout the day. aK 


So Big School expansion is in the air these days. All over America 

schools at all levels are growing bigger and bigger. Enrollments 
are mounting, new buildings are springing up everywhere, more teachers are 
needed, more equipment becomes necessary, and, well, money isn’t too hard 
to get these days; so we keep right on expanding. Now, there’s nothing 
wrong about spreading out and growing in size. In fact, that’s one sign 
of life. 

There’s one little item, however, which is so easily lost in the midst of 
this avalanche of growing so big. This item is direction. There are at least 
two directions for growth — horizontal and vertical, or outside and inside 
growth. If the inside growth keeps pace with the outside development, all is 
well and good. If not, the result is similar to the lusty melon which spreads 
and spreads on abnormal water feedings and whose insides are little more 
than water. 

It's quite simple to measure outward growth, because it’s so obvious. 
But its’s quite difficult to see what goes on inside, because that is not evident 
until much later, perhaps too late. It would be presumptuous to say that our 
educational growth has been one-sided in so far as we are internally little im- 
proved over yesterday. It is not a presumption to say, however, that certain 
signs point to the possibility that we are growing so big so fast that the inside 
is forgotten and remains much the same as it always was. Of course, there 
is little glamour to steady, slow internal growth. No spectacular figures can 
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be flashed as to growth in human understanding and relations, faith that is 
abundant in fruits of living, tolerance of fellow humans, evangelical spirit 
toward men and the treatment of men, Christian citizenship in the com- 
munity, stewardship in Christian life, love and kindliness in home life, 
respect for God and divinely instituted authority. Thought-provoking it is, 
nevertheless, to compare internal strength and growth with outward numerical 
development. 

When we pause to look at our educational development, we may be 
justified in saying: “So Big.” God grant that we have become “So Big” in- 
ternally as well as externally. A.V.M; 


A New Publication Parish Education is the new publication of our 

Board for Parish Education. It is the continua- 
tion of News Service, which was called into existence by Mr. A. C. Stellhorn 
25 years ago and which has rendered outstanding services in promoting 
the parish school in our Synod for the past quarter of a century. 

The new publication, authorized by the Centennial Convention, endeavors 
to embrace the entire program of educational activities in the local con- 
gregation, at the same time continuing its emphasis on the parish school. 
To that end the new publication intends to be primarily promotional in 
character and content. 

The first issue impresses the reader very favorably with its variety of 
content, its profuse illustrations, and its mechanical attractiveness in general. 

May God bless the effectiveness of Parish Education, to the end that the 
program in the local congregation be strengthened by a fuller integration of 
the various agencies at the disposal of the Church. Tick: 


The Print of the Nails Thomas lived through many unhappy hours 
after he had seen the tortured body of his 


Master hanging from the nails driven through His hands and feet on the 
Cross. The ugly wounds became even more horrible with removal of the 
jagged iron when the disciples took Jesus down from the Cross and hastily 
prepared Him for burial. The print of the nails, the ugly gash at His side 
—to Thomas these were the final proof of Jesus’ death, the sad finish of a 
ministry of love, the violent shattering of all his own hopes and plans. 
Now it was the third day, the day on which Jesus had said He would 
rise again. Thomas was alone. Such grief as his required solitude. He 
needed time to brood and despair. The other disciples were together 
behind closed doors, eagerly discussing the news of Jesus’ resurrection, when 
suddenly Jesus was with them, and they heard His familiar words, “Peace 
be unto you.” Doubts and fears turned to joy as they looked upon their Lord. 
The glad news came to Thomas, but all the witnesses could not quiet 
his stubborn and outspoken doubts. He said unto them: “Except I shall 
see in His hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the print 
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of the nails, and thrust my hand into His side, I will not believe.” The print 
of the nails and the wound in His side had proved Jesus’ death. They 
would have to prove His resurrection, too. 

A week passed, a week of gloom contrasting with the joy of Thomas’ 
fellow disciples. Doubting still, he yielded to their insistence, and on this 
Sunday evening he was with the others in the Upper Room. Then the 
Lord appeared! Gone was the necessity for proof, for the touch of his fingers 
in the wounds or his hand in the pierced side. Instead he gave spontaneous 
utterance to his overwhelming faith and love: “My Lord and my God!” 

The print of the nails, the wounded side, the torturing scourge, the 
crown of thorns, the buffeting, the spitting, the taunting jibes of the passers-by 
—all these images have once more burned themselves into our hearts during 
the Lenten season. These are the outward marks of our Savior’s agony of 
soul, of His death for our sins. The Son of God has died; the print of the 
nails prove it. But our God is alive again! The prophecies foretell it, 
the angels announce it, the disciples testify to it, the Holy Spirit convinces 
us of it through His divine Word. Our faith beholds the print of the nails, 
which our natural eyes have never seen and our fingers feel no need to 
touch, and spontaneously cries out: “My Lord and my God!” 


* * * 


O thou Crucified and Risen Savior, remove from each of us the gloom 
and doubts which so readily assail us, and fill us with joy and confidence 
in Thy resurrection. Permit us to see in the print of the nails and Thy 
pierced side not only marks of Thy suffering and death for our transgressions, 
but symbols of Thy resurrection and proof of everlasting life for those who 
believe in Thee. Give us zeal and courage to proclaim the message of 
peace to those who are still in doubt, so that they, too, may come to Thee. 
Grant us the special grace and understanding to fix the doctrines of Thy 
death and resurrection and their meaning in the hearts of each of our school 
children and the youth committed to our care, to their earthly happiness 
and their eternal salvation. We ask this, dear Savior, for Thine own sake. 
Amen. AK 


CaTuHotic Parents Protest. — Because of its recent series of articles by 
Paul Blanshard on the Roman Catholic Church, the Nation has been banned 
from four high schools in Newark, N.J. John V. Herron, superintendent of 
schools, reports that subscriptions have been canceled on complaints from 
Catholic parents and that the monthly Soviet Russia Today has also been re- 
moved from libraries. “I cannot countenance such articles as the Nation 
carried any more than I could countenance articles containing anti-Protestant, 
anti-Negro, or anti-Semitic material,” Mr. Herron said. Freda Kirchwey, 
editor of the Nation, characterized the action as “a form of censorship which 
dangerously infringes on the right of high school students to learn facts 
and hear conflicting opinions — even about so politically powerful a body as 
the Roman Catholic Church.” — The Christian Century (Jan. 28, 1948), 
page 122. 


Do I Have a Divine Call to Teach Arithmetic? 


A. C, MUELLER 


We are placing this question on 
the lips of a parochial school teacher 
who is disconcerted, and perhaps en- 
tertains negative thoughts concerning 
his office, because he does not know 
the answer to the question. Arith- 
metic, obviously, is but one of the 
so-called secular subjects and has no 
particular significance here. We 
might just as well have singled out 
reading, or geography, or any other 
non-religious subject. The question 
might have been worded as follows: 
“Do I have a divine call to teach sec- 
ular subjects?” I have undertaken this 
study for the purpose of finding a 


satisfying answer to the question. 


ASSURANCE OF A DIVINE CALL 


Those who share in the general 
office of the ministry — pastors, paro- 
chial school teachers, professors at our 
higher institutions, and the like, must, 
first of all, be convinced that they 
have a divine call if they are to fulfill 
their ministry of service with joy. It 
is a simple matter to determine this. 
The Christians, by virtue of their 
Christian priesthood, have the right, 
the sole right, to call men to the 
public office of the ministry. When 
a man receives a legitimate call from 
a congregation, whether consisting of 
two, a hundred, or five thousand 
members, or when he receives a call 
from a federation of congregations 
known as a synod, and accepts that 
call, he may have the assurance that 
God has called him mediately, 
through the instrumentality of the 
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congregation or congregations. Pas- 
tors, parochial school teachers, and 
professors have a divine call to per- 
form those functions of the public 
ministry which the Church assigns to 
them. 

Our present interest, however, is 
in those who teach non-religious sub- 
jects, either solely or in addition to 


the religious: the professors who teach 


Latin et alia, and the parochial school 
teachers and high school teachers who 
teach arithmetic and kindred sub- 
jects. They, too, must have the as- 
surance that they have a divine call 
to teach these subjects if they are to 
fulfill their ministry of service vigor- 
ously and with joy. Can the Church 
give them this assurance? Can the 
Church tell a parochial school teacher 
that he has a divine call also in so 
far as he teaches arithmetic? Can 
the Church assure a professor who 
teaches nothing but the secular 
branches of knowledge that he has 
a divine call? The thinking on this 
question has been, for the most part, 
surface thinking, with no honest ef- 
fort to get back to the basic principle. 
Because of this, opinions are divided. 
We know of one case in which a 
theological professor asserted that the 
gentlemen in question have a divine 
call embracing all other functions, 
whereas his opponent, likewise a pro- 
fessor, vehemently insisted that the 
gentlemen in question have a twofold 
call, a divine call to teach the Word 
and a civic (secular) call to teach 
the secular courses! | 
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THE CURRENT VIEW 
CHALLENGED 


The current view seems to be that 
parochial school teachers have a 
divine call to feed the lambs of 
Christ and that they agree on the 
side, or gratuitously, to teach the sec- 
ular branches, because they would 
otherwise be unable to gather the 
children about them in order to break 
the Bread of Life to them. Dr. Koeh- 
ler aptly states the view when he 
writes: “The teaching of secular sub- 
jects in our parish schools is not a 
part of the ministry of the Word, but 
our teachers take on also this work 
in order that they may have the op- 
portunity to teach children the one 
thing needful, the Word of God, to 
eliminate from such secular instruc- 
tion whatever might be harmful to 
their souls, and to exert a positive 
Christian influence for their train- 
ing. 4 

From the statement one might in- 
fer that parochial school teachers do 
not have a divine call to teach arith- 
metic. I challenge that view. I main- 
tain that the current view is not the 
traditional nor the correct view. Later 
on I shall bring a quotation from 
Dr. Walther which expresses the cor- 
rect view. 

It is true that the teaching of 
arithmetic is not “a part of the min- 
istry of the Word.” But if we are 
going on to say that for this reason 
teachers have no divine call to teach 
arithmetic, I have another question 
to ask. Why do we not teach the 


1 E. W. A. Koehler, A Summary of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, p. 240. 
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Word of God exclusively at our col- 
leges and seminaries and eliminate 
the secular studies altogether? Pray 
tell me, what business have they in 
our course of study if teachers have 
no divine call to teach them? I, for 
one, would not care to teach arith- 
metic in a parochial school or Latin 
in one of our colleges if I were not 
buoyed up by the conviction that God 
has called me to teach arithmetic, or 
Latin, or what have you! 

The Board for Higher Education 
has justly been critical of our instruc- 
tion on the advanced level. Perhaps 
the chief reason why some of our in- 
struction on this level has merited 
criticism is lack of assurance on the 
part of the teachers, or a hazy notion 
regarding the divine call to teach in 
the secular area. It is high time that 
we determine whether or not arith- 
metic et alia are essential in the proc- 
ess of Christian education. If they 
are essential — but let us wait with 
the conclusion until we have built up 
our case. 

Thinking in the Dutch Reformed 
Church is identical with the current 
thinking among us. The National 
Union of Christian Schools functions 
on the premise that it is not the busi- 
ness of the Church to teach arith- 
metic. Therefore the school system 
is maintained by school organizations 
within the churches, not by the 
churches themselves. Well, if the 


churches have no call to teach arith- » 


metic, then no_ parochial school 
teacher has a divine call to teach 
arithmetic, and no professor has a 
divine call to teach Latin or any other 
secular subject. 
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CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD AND 
STEWARDSHIP 


Enough has been said to reveal 
the nature of the problem. We shall 
view the teaching task in the light of 
the priesthood of believers and the 
Biblical doctrine of stewardship. 

We maintain Lutheran schools 
and high schools, admittedly, because 
we want to safeguard our children 
and young people from the harmful 
influences of a secular or Godless edu- 
cation. But that is at best only a 
strong argument in favor of Lutheran 
schools and high schools. It may or 
may not prompt parents to enroll 
their children in Christian schools. 
In spite of all that has been said 
about the dangers inherent in a sec- 
ularized system of schooling, some 
parents continue to ignore the paro- 
chial school and send their children 
to a secular school. For them the 
argument is not convincing. Arith- 
metic et alia are purely secular things 
in their opinion and do not have to 
be fitted into the educational program 
of the Church. These parents have 
divorced the sacred from the secular 
in education. Why? Because we 
have failed to plead the cause of 
Christian education against the back- 
ground which should make the above 
argument effective and convincing. 
That background is the priesthood of 
believers and the doctrine of steward- 
ship. I confess that I, too, have been 
perplexed because in the past I have 
failed to view Christian education on 
this background. If we can see edu- 
cation in the light of our priesthood 
and stewardship, the line between 
the sacred and secular will recede, 
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we shall realize that all things are 
sacred to the Christian, and then we 
shall no longer entertain doubts re- 
garding a divine call to teach arith- 
metic. 


PRIESTHOOD OF BELIEVERS 


When Jesus gave the Office of the 
Keys to the Church, and when He 
issued the Great Commission, He in- 
stituted the priestly office of believers 
with its blessings and responsibilities. 
Speaking to all believers, Peter says: 
“Ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a pur- 
chased [margin] people,” etc. (1 Pet. 
2:9); this is a magnificent statement. 
There is one Christian priesthood, and 
all believers are members of it. This 
throws the entire responsibility for 
the preservation of the churches upon 
the individual Christians, for there is 
no special priestly order, no_hier- 
archy. 

Since the local congregation is en- 
trusted to priests, all of them respon- 
sible for maintaining the ministry of 
the Word, it is the duty of the con- 
gregation to locate promising young 
men for the teaching and preaching 
professions and thus insure the preser- 
vation and extension of the Church. 
In order to furnish the Church with 
a succession of godly and competent 
young men, the congregation must 
provide a type of elementary educa- 
tion best calculated to give the 
Church a generation of godly chil- 
dren and youth. Experience has 
shown that the parochial school ex- 
cels all other educational agencies in 
this respect. This is one reason why 
our Synod has always advocated 
parochial schools. 
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But the members of the congre- 
gation, because the priestly functions 
have been vested in them, have the 
equally great responsibility of provid- 
ing for all their children and youth 
the type of education that will safe- 
guard them as much as possible from 
all negative and harmful influences. 
Can Christian priests, who will be 
held accountable by God for the spir- 
itual well-being of the young — can 
they furnish anything but the best 
type of school for the children of the 
Church if it is at all possible for them 
to establish and maintain such Chris- 
tian schools? Dare they commit their 
offspring, who are also “royal priests,” 
to the God-less, secularized school of 
the world and thus, for all practical 
purposes, teach them the very oppo- 
site of what becomes “a chosen gen- 
eration, a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation.” Luther said very emphat- 
ically: “Where the Scripture does not 
rule, I certainly advise no one to place 
his child.” One of our fathers who 
was conscious of the priestly respon- 
sibility said: “Since the public schools 
do not cultivate the spiritual, but are 
even a hindrance to it, we cannot 
and dare not make use of them.” Lu- 
ther has spoken beautifully and elo- 
quently of the priestly office of be- 
lievers, but the Lutheran Church has 
not always made its members suff- 
ciently aware of their priestly re- 
sponsibilities. In the light of the 
Christian priesthood the distinction 
between the sacred and the secular 
in education vanishes, or, if you will, 
the secular is now sanctified, i. e., set 
apart for a higher use. Arithmetic, 
for example, instead of being viewed 
as a secular thing, is regarded as a 
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gift of God. The child is to learn 
arithmetic because he can use this 
gift to glorify God. The Christian 
needs arithmetic for the very purpose 
of dealing justly and honestly with 
his fellow man, in other words, to 
carry out his spiritual obligations. Or 
are the “royal priests” of God to go to 
the world for such instruction? Again, 
we are to “hear and learn God’s 
Word.” For the reading of Scrip- 
ture, reading readiness is required. 
Are the “priests” to teach the Word, 
but ask the world to teach reading? 
When German was still the language 
of instruction in religion, even sum- 
mer schools taught German for the 
purpose of giving religious instruc- 
tion. Facetiously, one of our theo- 
logical professors said in a lecture, 
“And then they would take up the 
sacred subjects —German and reli- 
gion.” We have said that arithmetic 
has become a sacred thing to the 
person who bears the title of spiritual 
priest. If arithmetic has become a 
sacred thing, we cannot reasonably 
divorce from the divine call of paro- 
chial school teachers the obligation 
to teach arithmetic. 


STEWARDSHIP OF TALENTS 


We might stop at this point, but 
before drawing our final conclusion, 
we shall look at the problem in the 
light of the Biblical doctrine of stew- 
ardship, because this doctrine makes 
the solution even more apparent. We 
are thinking primarily of the stew- 
ardship of talents. In the Parable of 
the Talents (Matt. 25:14-80) our 
Lord teaches that God has entrusted 
the Christians with precious spiritual 


F 
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gifts, and also with natural gifts, all 
of which are to be dedicated to His 
service. Whether it be gifts of mind 
and body, money, prestige, education, 
artistic or mechanical ability, all our 
gifts are a sacred trust and are there- 
fore to be devoted to the service of 
God and of the Church and of man- 
kind in general. Through the con- 
scientious use of their gifts the Chris- 
tians are to be a leaven in their com- 
munity, they are to shine as lights in 
the world, they are to be angels of 
mercy, they are to be a blessing to the 
Church and to their generation. 

The Church needs pastors, teach- 
ers, poets, musicians, treasurers, sec- 
retaries, and a host of leaders and 
workers. The country needs upright 
officials, honest employers, faithful 
employees, the best type of men and 
women to maintain civil righteous- 
ness and good order, to alleviate hu- 
man misery, to conserve society. The 
home, which is the foundation of so- 
ciety, of Church and State, above all 
needs consecrated Christians, intel- 
ligent fathers and mothers, parents 
who are skilled in the affairs of life 
on earth as well as competent in the 
things of the spirit; people who, 
above all others, know how to serve 
their God-intended purpose in life, 
and so also rear their children. The 
home needs providers of the neces- 
sities of life if parents are not to neg- 
lect their own and be classed as 
“worse than infidels’ and such as 
“have denied the truth.” Every 
Christian is to read the Scriptures; 
therefore, at least hypothetically, ev- 
eryone should learn to read, as Quen- 
stedt, the Lutheran dogmatician, 
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says.2, The Christian should be a 
good steward of his money; therefore 
he should be versed in arithmetic. 
Secular subjects, like the three R’s, 
like music and art, are sacred in the 
eyes of the Christian because he is 
to use them to the glory of God and 
for the well-being of mankind. Gen- 
eral education is embodied in God’s 
charge to subdue the earth, a charge 
which has remained in force to the 
present day. Education helps to 
equip the Christian for a more ade- 
quate use of his gifts. 

In view of the Biblical doctrine 
of the stewardship of talents it is the 
duty of parents and the Church to 
give each and every person an oppor- 
tunity to develop those gifts which 
he is to use in the service of God and 
for the benefit of his neighbor. The 
Lord threatens a terrible punishment 
upon the church member who buries 
his talent instead of using it. In the 
parable it is called “Thy talent,” for 
it was the Lord’s talent given to the 
man in trust. If parents and the 


2 J. A. Quenstedt, Systema Theologicum. 
Ch. IV, “De S. Scriptura,” Qu. XXI. “We 
do not say that the reading of the Scriptures 
is absolutely and categorically necessary for 
every human being, so that without it one 
cannot come to faith and obtain salvation. 
For there was a time when there were no 
Scriptures to be read, e. g., from the begin- 
ning of the world to Moses, and yet there 
were believers who attained to eternal sal- 
vation.... But we say that the reading of 
the Bible is hypothetically necessary if the 
defect and inability to read is not insuper- 
able. For we require of the laity the ability 
to read and the knowledge of the vernacular 
language, the lack of which can and must be 
made up through diligent listening.... We 
have, then, the alternative: in order to be a 
believing person, it is necessary that one 
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Church neglect to prepare the young 
for the faithful stewardship of their 
talents, they share with the young 
the guilt for the nonuse of such tal- 
ents. 
THE ANSWER TO THE 
QUESTION 


Timothy learned (1) to read, and 
(2) to read the Scripture, at his 
mother’s knee — the ideal of Christian 
home education. We have found it 
more economical to ‘create an arti- 
ficial situation, called the school, in 
which children get their formal edu- 
cation sitting at the feet of men and 
women trained for that specific pur- 
pose. Now, will it not be a rather 
thankless task for anyone to try to 
divorce the secular from the sacred 
in Timothy’s education or in the edu- 
cation of children sitting at the feet 
of our parochial school teachers? 
While there is a legitimate distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the sec- 
ular, we cannot separate the two in 
Christian education. This gives us a 
clear and satisfying answer to the 
parochial school teacher’s question: 
“Do I have a divine call to teach 
arithmetic?” The answer is an em- 
phatic “Yes!” 

General culture is the absolute 
prerequisite for the office of the min- 
istry, whether we consider the func- 
tions of the ministry entrusted to the 
pastor, or those entrusted to the paro- 
chial school teacher, or those en- 
trusted to professors. General cul- 
ture, which is usually summed up in 
the three R’s, is the prerequisite for 
the efficient discharge of the Christian 
priesthood and of the stewardship of 
any Christian. This general culture 
may be meager. The master in the 
parable, let us remember, gave only 
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one talent to his third servant and 
expected him to do his best with only 
the one talent. But the talents, 
whether five, two, or one, had to be 
used; and to be used, the gifts the 
Lord has given us must be developed. 
Christian education embraces the cul- 
tivation of all our gifts, the natural 
no less than the spiritual. And if we 
dare not separate them because the 
natural gifts are set apart for a sacred 
use, we dare not say that the teacher 
has a divine call to teach the Word 
of God, but has no divine call to 
teach arithmetic et alia. 

No, the parochial school teacher 
has a divine call to teach arithmetic 
et alia, because according to the Bib- 
lical doctrine of stewardship all the 
natural and spiritual gifts of the child 
are to be brought to fruition for the 
service of God, of the Church, and 
of mankind. On the same principle, 
high school teachers have a divine 
call to teach English, geography, or 
anything else that may be assigned 
to them. Likewise, professors at our 
colleges and seminaries, or at a Chris- 
tian university, have a divine call to 
teach the languages, history, art, or 
anything else that equips men and 
women for the maximum use of their 
gifts in the service of the Church and 
of mankind in general. 

Dr. Walther says in one of his 
sermons: “Whatever we may teach 
here (at the seminary) in addition to 
God’s Word, whether it be ancient 
and modern languages, the original 
languages of the Scriptures and of 
profane writers, the history of the 
world or of the Church, or geography, 
or mathematics, or natural history, or 
the fine arts, music and painting — 
everything, everything, is to be taught 
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here for the purpose and to the one 
end that here men may be educated 
who have the general culture and 
specific aptitude, the intelligence, the 
love, self-denial and sacrificial spirit, 
which are needed to call people of 
all classes, of all vocations, of all de- 
grees of culture, into Christ’s king- 
dom, to shepherd the flock of Christ, 
and to carry on the warfare of the 
Lord.” * What Dr. Walther says here 
can be adapted and applied to all 
teachers of the Church, who, in ad- 
dition to the teaching of God’s Word, 
have been called to teach secular 
branches of knowledge, yes, to those 
who teach the latter exclusively. They 
have a divine call to assist their stu- 
dents in the development of their 
gifts, to the end that as stewards the 
students may use these gifts to the 
glory of God and for the spiritual and 
material well-being of their fellow 
men. 

We might observe that no teacher 
is ever called to teach arithmetic or 
any other subject in a Christian 
school as a purely secular subject, 
that is, without employing the Word 
of God. We purposely call Christian 
teachers that all branches of learning 
may be utilized to give the student 
the Christian world view and help 
him build the attitudes and ideals 
which go into the making of a dy- 
namic Christian personality. Teachers 
must use the Word of God, either 
directly or indirectly; otherwise the 
Christian world view cannot be pre- 
sented and Christian character can- 
not be formed. The Board for Higher 
Education endeavored to drive home 


3 C. F. W. Walther, Lutherische Bro- 
samen, p. 351. 
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this point with statements such as 
the following: “A professor is called 
to teach a subject. Properly, it would 
seem, he should be called to the work 
of attempting to produce in students 
certain effects . . . partly through the 
instrumentality of certain subjects.” 4 
If we call men to teach secular sub- 
jects from the Christian point of view, 
we obligate them to use God’s Word; 
hence, God calls them through our 
instrumentality to fulfill certain func- 
tions of the one office of the Church. 

Walther says: “Indeed, not only the 
gifts which are needed to establish 
a young man more firmly in the 
knowledge of the divine truths, but 
even the gifts which are needed to 
train the mind of a young man and 
to teach him the various dead and 
living languages of the nations: also 
these gifts are gifts of the Holy Spirit 
which the ascended Savior pours out 
upon His Church for the founding 
and preservation of holy offices.” ® 
Let all Christian teachers, wherever 
they may be active, pray to the Lord 
for grace and strength to develop 
their own gifts to the utmost. Let 
them work with patience, courage, 
and joyfulness of spirit, knowing that 
whether or not they teach the Word 
directly, they have a divine call to 
teach arithmetic et alia from a Chris- 
tian point of view, and thus be instru- 
mental in giving students a Christian 
education, the only complete educa- 
tion, an education which prepares 
them for the service of God and man 
on earth and fer eternal fellowship 
with God in glory. 


4 Proceedings, 1947, p. 166. 
5 C. F. W. Walther, Lutherische Bro- 
samen, p. 350. 
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Reduced to its simplest terms, re- 
search implies studious inquiry or 
examination. Specifically and usually 
it involves critical and extensive in- 
vestigation or experimentation for the 
purpose of discovering new facts and 
their correct interpretation; or for 
the purpose of confirming or revising 
accepted conclusions, theories, or 
principles in the light of newly dis- 
covered facts; or for the purpose of 
devising more effective means of 
accomplishing specific ends. Inves- 
tigation or research is an integral part 
of living. When there is present 
a problematic situation and an in- 
quiring mind, some kind of investiga- 
tion or research usually follows. The 
level at which it is pursued by the 
individual is conditioned by the com- 
plexity and urgency of the problem, 
the mental capacity of the inves- 
tigator, and the availability of ad- 
equate techniques to assemble, check, 
and interpret empirical evidence. The 
type of research in which human 
beings engage runs the entire gamut 
of experience and extends from the 
very simple to the exceedingly com- 
plex. It becomes “scientific” when its 
techniques of investigation are ac- 
cepted as valid and reliable and can 
be proved to be such under con- 
trolled conditions. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
scientific research. It parallels com- 


* An address delivered at the Fifth An- 
nual Convention of the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ilinois, on Wednesday, 
July 16, 1947. 


mon-sense observation, but it mag- 
nifies the observer's effort to make his 
observations cautiously and with the 
best techniques available in order to 
reduce the probable error of the 
result. It is careful to admit into the 
situation but a single variable at a 
time; it counts cases so as to restrain 
the tendency of free judgment toward 
overshooting the mark; it has built 
up techniques for selecting a random 
sample; and it has developed tests 
for knowing when a sample is large 
enough to justify confidence. These 
are not esoteric things; they are 
merely sensible ways of compelling 
observations to hold prosaically to the 
facts. 

The fruits of scientific research 
are manifold and impressive. They 
are not limited to national, religious, 
or ideological boundaries. In time 
they constitute a significant portion of 
the “funded capital of human expe- 
rience” that is transmitted as basic 
information to each rising generation. 
As research activities grow in inten- 
sity and scope and as the fund of 
information in all areas of human 
thought and action increases, new in- 
terpretations and procedures are in- 
troduced into the affairs of men. No 
enterprise of long duration can escape 
the impact of scientific research, nor 
can it hope to maintain its position 
in an ever-changing cultural climate 
if it neglects to foster the basic re- 
search essential to its own growth and 
progress. 

The Church must of necessity also 
be concerned with research. Although 
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not “of the world,” but definitely “in 
the world,” she is forced to deal with 
the world. Her constituency is con- 
stantly bombarded with the an- 
nouncements of new discoveries, new 
interpretations, and new attacks on 
her teachings and practices that must 
be met with facts. Her far-flung aux- 
iliary activities in carrying on the 
work of the Kingdom present definite 
problems of organization, administra- 
tion, public relations, and finance that 
require critical examination in the 
light of new practices and procedures. 
Her system of education, primarily 
that phase of it which comprises a 
network of over 1,200 parish schools, 
a dozen high schools, and 21 colleges 
and seminaries, finds itself confronted 
with intricate problems of adjustment 
that cannot be adequately met with- 
out a careful analysis of the compel- 
ling needs and demands of the social 
milieu in which it must operate. If 
the Church is to do her task well, 
she dare not build her course of action 
on mere tradition or opinion, but she 
must become actively engaged in 
self-evaluation, critically analyzing 
past procedures and present perform- 
ances. She must break ground in new 
areas of knowledge that will enhance 
her effectiveness in preaching the 
Word in season and out of season. 
She should become active in the ad- 
vancement and discovery of truth, the 
clarification of the Truth that already 
is hers, and in the refinement of pro- 
cedures that will contribute to more 
effective operation. As Professor 
Repp has stated in the concluding 
chapter of the fourth yearbook: 
“There has been too much ‘Pollyanna’ 
talk in our literature, which may be 
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good for public consumption, but it 
is not good for the improvement of 
the hard down-to-earth work in the 
Church.”! Glorious as our past his- 
tory has been, we must nevertheless 
learn to recognize our shortcomings 
in order that we may recapture the 
spirit of the founding fathers in those 
areas in which we have lost it, and 
we must be willing to modify tradi- 
tional procedures that have outlived 
their effectiveness. 

We preach a changeless Christ in 
a changing world. The message and 
the mission are absolute, but the pro- 
cedures of transmission are transitory 
and must be continually adjusted to 
meet changing conditions. Any eval- 
uation of the work of the Church 
which ignores the strong and deep 
currents of change that have trans- 
formed our fields of labor at an ac- 
celerated pace in recent years will 
not be helpful. Many of the social 
factors involved in these changes must 
vitally affect the scope, nature, and 
quality of our procedures of trans- 
mission. The rapid development of 
urbanization and mechanization in 
American life exert a definite and 
formative influence on the work of the 
Church. Mass education and the gen- 
eral advance of knowledge sharpen 
competitive attitudes and force a 
change in standards and procedures 
of operation. All of these situations 
lend emphasis to the ever-present 
need for careful diagnosis and adjust- 
ment in keeping with the findings of 
research in order that the Church may 
wield the sword of the Spirit with 
intelligence and with power. In other 


1 One Hundred Years of Christian Edu- 
cation, L. E. A. Yearbook, 1947, p. 223. 
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words, the Church must either lean 
heavily on the research findings of 
others —a practice which frequently 
forces her on the defensive — or she 
must become actively engaged in 
sponsoring and encouraging research 
studies of her own if she wishes to 
maintain her position of leadership. 
The areas of research in which the 
Church might engage with profit are 
many and varied. Her multifarious 
activities obviously present significant 
problems that deserve studious in- 
quiry. Certainly much excellent re- 
search work has been done in a num- 
ber of areas to guide our thinking 
and to chart the course of future 
action. The two significant areas of 
research in which the Church should 
engage more extensively than is pres- 
ently the case might be classified as 
(1) the area of Biblical content and 
its meaning, and (2) the various 
areas of life and their relationship 
with Scriptural revelation. Such areas 
are the natural and physical sciences, 
ethics, education, and the like. In 
this paper we shall present first an 
analysis of the areas of Biblical con- 
tent and its meaning and, second, 
because of the limitations of time, 
background, and interest, Christian 
education and its related functions. 


BreLicaAL CONTENT AND ITs MEANING 

One of the purposes of research 
in the work of the Church is to 
determine the true nature and mean- 
ing of the Word of God. Life with 
its various fields of endeavor may well 
be compared to a wheel. The hub of 
the wheel is that upon which all else 
depends. It is the core, the source 
or point of integration. Whether he 
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is aware of it or not, every individual 
has such a hub. He can no more live 
without it than a hall tree can serve 
its intended purpose without the tree 
on which the hooks are attached. The 
spokes are the various fields of en- 
deavor, such as the natural and physi- 
cal sciences, human relations, human 
personality, education, and the like. 
The rim is actual living, that ceaseless 
marching of mankind down the road 
of history toward the end of the final 
judgment. 

For the Christian — would that all 
men were of the same mind — the 
hub of life’s wheel is the Word of God 
in its twofold purpose as the source 
of divine truth and as the “power of 
God unto salvation.” The spokes are 
the various fields of endeavor inter- 
preted in the light of Christian truth. 
The rim is actual Christian living. 

Now, just as the wheel manufac- 
turer will find it profitable to engage 
in research in order that he might pro- 
duce the best possible wheel at the 
lowest possible cost, so the Christian 
Church will profit by engaging in 
research under God’s direction in 
order that the wheel of life might 
function as hormoniously as possible 
to the advancement of the eternal 
Kingdom and to the ultimate glory of 
the almighty God. To be sure, re- 
search in its technical sense is not an 
absolute necessity, but it is tremen- 
dously important. While the power 
of God unto salvation is not de- 
pendent upon the power of men, God 
uses men as instruments not only to 
determine by the power of His Spirit 
the true nature of His truth, but also 
to bring this truth to all the world. 

The hub, which is the Word of God, 
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the center of the wheel of Christian 
living, ought especially be the sub- 
ject of much research. Unfortunately, 
there are some who disagree. They 
insist that tradition has given us the 
true nature and meaning of the Word 
of God, and therefore, except for 
defense against the attacks of the 
enemy, Biblical research is rather un- 
necessary. Such a position, it seems 
to me, leads directly to “dead or- 
thodoxy,” and carries within it the 
very germ of disintegration. A lively, 
progressive Church is active under 
God in Biblical research, always 
striving to. clarify divine revelation, 
analyzing and re-analyzing that which 
has been received by tradition, in 
order to assure herself that she speaks 
the wisdom of God and not the wis- 
dom of men. By that I do not mean 
to say that she should be like much 
of modern liberalism, fluid as wet 
cement conforming to whatever mold 
the world may establish for her; 
rather, she should be steady and 
sturdy, yet not impervious to change, 
especially if such change has been 
unequivocally recommended by per- 
sistent and thorough research. 
Biblical research serves three ends; 
first, to determine the true nature of 
the Word of God. This involves all 
the questions of lower and higher 
criticism, such as: Does this book, 
now included in Scripture, actually 
belong to the canon? Or, does every 
passage of a canonical book actually 
belong to that book or was it perhaps 
inserted later or added by some copy- 
ist? It must be admitted that much 
of this material has been thoroughly 
investigated in the research of the 
past, yet it is by no means cut and 
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dried. One, for instance, thinks of 
the two fragments of early-dated 
papyri pertaining to the Gospel of St. 
John, which were published in 1935 
and which, according to the eminent 
scholar Sir Frederic Kenyon give 
remarkable testimony to the early 
composition of the Gospel of St. John 
and thus present evidence that the 
Gospel could have been written by St. 
John the Apostle, a fact which has 
been widely denied in higher critical 
circles.2, New facts or discoveries of 
that nature buttress our conservative 
position, and we should everlastingly 
be in search for them. And even if 
discoveries are rather infrequent, we 
at least will have men who are thor- 
oughly acquainted with the field and 
thus are capable of analyzing the 
theories and research of others, espe- 
cially of the liberals, who in their 
rationalizing are doing much harm to 
the Kingdom. 

Unless I am unaware of much 
which has been written in our circles, 
the Missouri Synod during the past 
one hundred years has contributed 
very little of genuine research to this 
field of Biblical introduction or Bib- 
lical criticism, as some prefer to call 
it. For the most part she thus far 
has been content to accept the con- 
servative studies of other men, such 
as M. G. Kyle, former president of 
Xenia College, Robert Dick Wilson, 
former professor of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, and a list of con- 
servative scholars of Continental Eu- 


2 Sir Frederic Kenyon, “The Fourth Gos- 
pel,” Journal of the Transactions of the 
Victorian Institute or Philosophical Society 
of Great Britain, London, LXXVII, 1945, 
pp. 116-124. 
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rope, or to spend her time and writing 
space in defense against those who 
have attacked the authenticity of the 
generally accepted canonical books. 
Though one can understand the rea- 
sons for such a deficiency, we should 
become active within this field during 
the next hundred years, provided, of 
course, God in His mercy permits 
the world to continue for that period. 
For he who approaches a given field 
purely from the negative point of 
view or relies upon the research of 
others without himself actively en- 
gaging in the research lacks an essen- 
tial characteristic of a good scholar. 
Good scholarship demands active, 
positive, intimate association with the 
subject. One hesitates to quote the 
pagan John Dewey for substantiation, 
but occasionally he says a good thing. 
In his Logic, he writes: “In ordinary 
language, a problem must be felt 
before it can be stated.”® To feel a 
problem one usually must live with it. 

There are signs of activity within 
this field by scholars of our own 
Church. One thinks of Alexander 
Heidel’s two scholarly works, The 
Babylonian Genesis and The Gil- 
gamesh Epic and Old Testament Par- 
allels.4 Both of these works have 
been highly commended for their 
scholarship in both liberal and con- 
servative journals. While Heidel is 
doing his work under the auspices of 
the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 


8 John Dewey, Logic, p.70. Quoted in 
Nels Ferre, Faith and Reason, New York, 
1946, p. 73. 

4 Alexander Heidel, The Babylonian Gen- 
esis, Chicago, 1942, and The Gilgamesh 
Epic and Old Testament Parallels, Chicago, 
1946. 
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sity of Chicago, he nevertheless is 
still Lutheran in his belief and is a 
product of our system. He and his 
works may well serve as examples of 
the type of Biblical research which 
ought be done within our own circles. 

Biblical research, however, ought 
not only determine the true nature of 
the Word, but also its true meaning. 
This involves the field of Biblical ex- 
egesis or of Biblical interpretation. 
The first requirement, and by far the 
most important, of one who is active 
in exegetical research is that he have 
the habitus practicus theosdotos, that 
he be filled with the Spirit of God, 


humble in mind, always ready to 


subject his limited reason to the. 


depth of the wisdom of God. Yet, in 
addition, he must have good equip- 
ment. He should be a philologist, not 
only acquainted with Biblical philol- 
ogy, but also with the philology of 
non-Biblical writings paralleling in 
time the Biblical documents. He 
should be a historian well acquainted 
with extra-Biblical history. While sal- 
vation can be understood and also 
gained from the Scriptures without 
this extra equipment, these techniques 
contribute to a better and a more 
thorough understanding of them. One 
needs only to read An Introduction 
to the Revised Standard Version, a 
small booklet published in connection 
with the issuing of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, to appreciate the im- 
portance of philology. Words change 
their meanings, and it is important 
that we who believe in verbal in- 
spiration be acquainted with their in- 


5 Luther Weigle et al., An Introduction 
to the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament, 1946. 
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tended meaning. As for the impor- 
tance of history, I cannot help recall- 
ing the remark of Alexander Heidel, 
to whom I referred previously, which 
he made at a recent meeting of the 
University Pastors’ Conference. I do 
not recall his exact words, but in effect 
he said that we of the Missouri Synod 
should not attempt to write a scien- 
tific commentary unless the authors 
have a thorough understanding of the 
historical background of Biblical 
writings. Anyone familiar with Bib- 
lical exposition will have little dif- 
ficulty in concurring with his state- 
ment. 

In the construction of our Seminary 
curriculum much emphasis has been 
placed on exegetical theology. We 
ought to thank God bountifully for 
having preserved that emphasis for us. 
Yet, while we place much importance 
in exegesis, we, with the exception of 
a few works, principally those of 
Stoeckhardt, have contributed very 
little to the field. The next generation 
should find us more active in this 
phase of research. 

The third purpose of Biblical re- 
search is to systematize the findings 
of exegetical study. This involves 
dogmatical, or systematic, theology. 
Some feel again that there is little 
need for investigation in this field. 
We, they say, have Pieper and Hoen- 
ecke, and while we may expand on 
what they have said, little can be 
done. There is much truth in what 
the men say, for systematic theology 
does not change considerably. Yet 
conceptions change; words take on 
new meanings; new thought move- 
ments, both religious and philosophic, 
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appear. Systematic theology must be 
aware of all these changes and be 
ready to restate its exegetical findings 
in new garb and in new contrasts. 
Its task is to make Christian truth 
understandable to every generation. 
Should that be done, should sys- 
tematic Christian truth be lively and 
and meaningful, it should have men 
of research ability active in the field. 

Perhaps more than any other exist- 
ing Church, we of the Lutheran 
Church, especially we of the Missouri 
Synod, cherish the phrase sola Scrip- 
tura, Scripture alone. God has taught 
us the futility of relying on our own 
wisdom, on our own reason and expe- 
rience, and by His grace we have 
learned via the historical path of Lu- 
ther that Scripture must be the gen- 
uine basis for Christian theology. 
This is our heritage of the past one 
hundred years. May we transmit it 
to the next generation! 

Yet, strange as it may seem, we of 
the Biblical Church have contributed 
so little to Biblical research. We re- 
call with thanks Walther’s Law and 
Gospel and Pieper’s Christliche Dog- 
matik. Beyond these there is little. 
Why is it that Princeton Theological 
Seminary produces men who write on 
these subjects, but Concordia The- 
ological Seminary produces so very 
few? Why is it that Westminster 
Press, which apparently prints for the 
Princeton men, produces A Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land and 
other scholarly works on Biblical mat- 
ters, but Concordia Publishing House 
produces so very little of genuine re- 
search? 

I am sure that it is not because of 
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an inferiority of devotion and con- 
secration. Nor do I believe that it is 
a lack of research ability, though there 
is room for improvement in this re- 
spect. Is it perhaps because of the 
lack of time? Who will deny that 
our professors must spend far too 
much of their time in the classroom 
and with sundry synodical matters! 
Or, is it because our scholars are fear- 
ful lest their research come forth with 
conclusions which are contrary to the 
traditional position? This latter ques- 
tion poses a real difficulty. Good re- 
search demands that the investigator 
be as free as possible from precon- 
ceived beliefs and that he let the facts 
speak for themselves. It demands 
that the investigator be genuinely 
honest. One is reminded here of the 
words of Soren Kirkegaard: “I want 
honesty, neither more nor less. 
I stand neither for Christian severity 
nor for Christian mildness. I stand 
solely and simply for common human 
honesty.” ® And yet, while the inves- 
tigator must be honest, he by all 
means must be humble about his find- 
ings. Humility is so important, be- 
cause the danger of the research 
technician is to press toward conclu- 
sions when substantial evidence is 
lacking. 

Such inconclusive conclusions have 
done much harm to the Church. The 
surprising fact is that the findings of 
accurate Biblical research have thus 
far substantiated our accepted her- 
itage. This, however, does not mean 
that we should desert the field; rather 


6 David Swenson, Something About 
Kirkegaard, Minneapolis, 1941. Introduc- 
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it means that we should be gathering 
new facts, analyzing them in the light 
of tradition, and answering the un- 
believing critics. 

Biblical research is important for a 
sturdy, progressive Church. We, un- 
der God, should begin, continue 
through, and end the next century 
actively engaged in it. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 
ITS RELATED FUNCTIONS 


The Church by the very nature of 
its being is inexorably committed to a 
program of education. From the time 
of its inception the transmission of in- 
formation, the guiding of the young, 
exhortation, admonition, indoctrina- 
tion, preaching, and teaching have 
been a component part of her activ- 
ities. To “Go and Tell” and to “Teach 
Them Diligently” are integral parts 
of a single project. The one activity 
cannot prosper without the other. 
Some type of education must precede 
a program of mission activity; in fact, 
without effective work in education 
the mission endeavors of the Church 
may result in utter confusion. His- 
tory gives ample evidence to under- 
score this disconcerting fact. 

The history of the educational pro- 
gram of the Missouri Synod gives 
ample evidence of the fact that the 
Church has been mindful of her ob- 
ligations in matters of Christian ed- 
ucation. From a humble beginning 
her parochial school system has now 
grown to a total of 1,224 parish 
schools, taught by 2,491 teachers. Al- 
though less than one fourth of the 
congregations of Synod maintain par- 
ish schools, approximately three 
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fourths of all congregations with a 
communicant membership of over 
500 do maintain Christian day schools. 
The disturbing factor in the parish 
school program is that only 27.8 per 
cent of the children of elementary 
school age in the Church are presently 
enrolled in a parochial school. Care- 
ful research in this area may lead to 
an arrangement that will enable a 
considerably larger percentage of our 
children to enjoy the privilege of a 
Christ-centered education at the el- 
ementary level. 

The high school movement in 
Synod is still in its infancy. With 
less than three per cent of the eligible 
children enrolled, it is obvious that 
the Church is making scant provisions 
for Lutheran secondary education. 
An encouraging sign on the horizon, 
however, is the fact that no less than 
a dozen Lutheran communities are 
now engaged in studying the problem 
of establishing Lutheran high schools. 
In such a venture there are many pit- 
falls for the uninitiated. Careful 
planning and a critical analysis of 
the experiences of those who have 
achieved are fundamental to a suc- 
cessful beginning of a Lutheran high 
school. Much careful research needs 
to be done in the fields of organiza- 
tion and administration, in curriculum 
construction, in the teaching of re- 
ligion, in guidance, in supervision and 
public relations. The crucial problem 
that is currently confronting most 
communities now maintaining or con- 
templating the establishment of a Lu- 
theran high school is that of clearly 
defining congregational responsibility 
in the area of Christian secondary 
education. This problem has its roots 
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deeply imbedded in the philosophical 
foundations on which a defensible 
system of Christian education must 
inevitably rest. Unless the relation- 
ship of the Church to Christian sec- 
ondary education is clearly defined, 
much waste and needless confusion 
will plague us. 

One of the disconcerting situations 
in Lutheran Christian education is 
the absence of a clearly defined phi- 
losophy of education. Fragmentary 
writings in this field have appeared in 
our literature, but there is not avail- 
able to us a rounded, systematized 
presentation that leads to a thorough 
understanding of the basic principles 
upon which a sound program of 
Christian education must be built. 
This deficiency has resulted in dis- 
turbing inconsistencies within the 
Church. It has led many to assume 
that the implications of the Biblical 
injunctions dealing with the instruc- 
tion and training of the young are not 
applicable to the Church, and there- 
fore she has no implied responsibility 
in the matter. It has permitted their 
thinking to accept an artificial divorce 
between sacred and secular learning 
in spite of the fact that all of man’s 
thoughts, words, and deeds have a 
spiritual significance and are condi- 
tioned by his relationship to God. It 
has encouraged the fallacious assump- 
tion that formal religious instruction 
and Christian education are synon- 
ymous. It has exalted much of the 
trivia of Church activity at the ex- 
pense of a sound and thorough indoc- 
trination of the young. 

An adequate philosophy of Chris- 
tian education must extend over every 
field of learning and reach into every 
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educational method. It must be 
based on a clear view of God, of man, 
of life, of faith, of reason, of character, 
of personality, of experience, of death. 
Its relation to theology must be clear; 
in fact, there can be no sound Chris- 
tian philosophy of education which is 
not rooted in a sound theology. The 
implications of good theology for good 
education must be drawn relentlessly. 
Unless this is done, there will be no 
reason for a distinct philosophy of 
education and, therefore, no sense in 
our efforts to build a separate system 
of education. 

To prepare an acceptable treatise 
on the Lutheran philosophy of edu- 
cation is no child’s play. For the past 
six years the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion has been wrestling with this 
problem without much success. That 
the need is great and the task exceed- 
ingly difficult is obvious to most of us. 

Certainly this is a virgin field for 
research that should challenge the 
abilities of our most competent 
scholars. If such scholarship is not 
available, then we must produce it. 
In no other way shall we acquire 
a sound basis to guide and evaluate 
the educational function of the 
Church. 

The status of the Lutheran teacher, 
male and female, is still confined to 
limbo; not by choice, but because of 
our inability to find a competent per- 
son to carry on the necessary research 
needed to define the teacher's position 
in the work of the Church. To some, 
this is definitely an academic question 
that is of no immediate consequence. 
However, there is a sufficient number 
of teachers who have endured em- 
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barrassing experiences because they 
could not adequately establish their 
legal relationship in the framework of 
the Church to make this problem 
quite practical and worthy of synod- 
ical attention. To some extent the 
dual pattern of education for pastors 
and teachers is a contributing factor 
to the confusion that now exists in 
defining the status of the male teacher. 
Let us hope that in restudying the 
co-ordination of its training program 
for pastors and teachers, Synod will 
tackle the problem of status realis- 
tically and fairly. 

The Thirty-Eighth Synodical Re- 
port (1941) defined the status of the 
woman teacher on the basis of (1) the 
woman in so far as she is a parochial 
teacher, and (2) the parochial teacher 
in so far as she is a woman, but it 
does not define her status with ref- 
erence to the rights and duties of her 
office. Let us hope that this state of 
suspended animation will not last 
too long and thereby compound the 
present confusion. Careful research 
in this area is obviously needed. 

It is encouraging to note that 
Synod’s Board for Higher Education 
is at present engaged in an “exhaus- 
tive” study regarding the abvisability 
of changing over to a four-year col- 
lege course in preparing ministerial 
students for entrance to Concordia 
Seminary. In fact, the entire synod- 
ical pattern of training for pastors and 
teachers is being subjected to critical 
review for the purpose of recommend- 
ing specific modifications that will 
bring our program of training in line 
with basic objectives and current 
needs. It is assumed that the com- 
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mittees working on these projects will 
utilize the findings of research in all 
areas of knowledge that impinge on 
these particular problems and _ will 
fortify all recommendations for mod- 
ification with factual evidence. What 
a large number of “arm chair” pro- 
posals and solutions have been gra- 
tuitously offered these commitees is 
evident by the reports presented in 
the Book of Reports and Memorials 
for the Synodical Centennial Conven- 
tion (pp. 141-142). A cursory read- 
ing of these proposals will indicate 
the propensity on the part of many in 
our midst to venture judgments with- 
out sufficient data to warrant an opin- 
ion. As a group we need to en- 
courage the habit of thought that 
demands factual evidence as a basis 
for opinions and recommendations. 

In this area the L. E. A. can cer- 
tainly wield a wholesome influence by 
supporting the arms of those who are 
making an effort to hold prosaically 
the facts in their endeavor to find solu- 
tions to the problems that confront 
the Church in the training of prospec- 
tive pastors and teachers. 

During the past year it has been my 
privilege to organize and administer 
a new Lutheran high school in St. 
Louis. One experience that stands 
out as unique and far-reaching in its 
implications is the striking difference 
in mind-set between the 156 freshmen 
students who came to us directly from 
our own parochial schools and the 
106 sophomores who had spent one 
year in a public high school. Exten- 
sive observations made by three mem- 
bers of our staff corroborate the 
opinion that there is a decided dif- 
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ference in the degree to which these 
two groups interpret and analyze so- 
cial, political, and historic data in 
terms of Christian doctrine and ethics. 
In a majority of the cases a decided 
reluctancy on the part of those who 
had spent one year in a public high 
school to evaluate secular knowledge 
in terms of Christian doctrine was 
clearly evident. One year of exposure 
to a program of training designed to 
leave God out of account in its think- 
ing seemed to have produced a mind- 
set that inhibited the student from 
putting into practice the faith he be- 
lieves. Unfortunately there was in- 
sufficient time to prepare techniques 
of evaluation to corroborate our ob- 
servations. That opportunity is now 
lost in St. Louis because a comparable 
situation will not repeat itself until a 
new school is established under sim- 
ilar conditions. Certainly this prob- 
lem should be carefully studied in 
communities where new high schools 
are established in the future. The 
results of such a study may provide 
additional factual evidence to confirm 
our contention that an artificial di- 
vorce between sacred and _ secular 
learning should be avoided in the 
training of a Christian. 

Is research essential in the work of 
the Church? The writer would join 
those now crying in the wilderness 
with an unequivocal “Yes.” 

Let us hope that as we move into 
the second century of our history the 
Missouri Synod will extend and ever 
increase her interest in promoting and 
encouraging the basic research essen- 
tial to her continuous growth and 
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An Effective Program for Part-Time Agencies 
R. C. Rem 


Generally speaking, there are three 
basic principles with reference to 
an effective program for part-time 
agency work that apply to all con- 
gregations, irrespective of whether 
they be urban or rural. While it is 
essential that these principles be prop- 
erly understood by the entire con- 
gregation, it is doubly important that 
they be recognized by the board of 
Christian education in the congrega- 
tion. 

I 

The first of these basic considera- 
tions deals with a proper concept of 
the place and the importance of the 
work of our part-time agencies. 

For the sake of clarification we 
pause to explain that by part-time 
agencies for instruction we mean all 
the agencies, apart from the parochial 
school, which concern themselves 
with the Christian instruction and 
training of infants, children, young 
people, and adults in the congrega- 
tion. Among these we list especially: 
the pulpit; the Sunday school, in- 
cluding the Nursery Department and 
the Bible classes; weekday and re- 
leased time classes; Saturday, sum- 
mer, vacation Bible schools; and con- 
firmation classes. Other congrega- 
tional agencies that concern them- 
selves with incidental instruction are: 
the pastor's office; young people’s so- 
cieties; married couples’ groups; the 
ladies’ aid society; the men’s club; 
mission societies; the voters’ assem- 
bly; the stewardship committee; 
choirs, and similar organizations. 

The fact that we often find it nec- 


essary to classify and explain the 
meaning of part-time agencies in- 
dicates that many of our people in the 
past have given little attention to 
the place and importance of these 
agencies. But an even greater indict- 
ment is found in the tragic fact that 
comparatively few congregations have 
provided a suitable plant and the nec- 
essary equipment that would enable 
these agencies to function properly 
and profitably. 

During the first century of our work 
in America we have, for the greater 
part, centered our attention on paro- 
chial schools. It is not necessary to 
pause and explain the importance and 
blessing of our parochial schools. We 
are all agreed that, when properly 
conducted, the parochial school is the 
most efficient agency in the Church 
for instructing and training children. 
However, it is time that we impress 
upon ourselves the fact that only 
27.8% of the children of our Synod are 
enrolled in our parochial schools. It 
is time that we impress upon our- 
selves the fact that there are, and 
always will be, many congregations, 
both urban and rural, that will never 
be able to have a parochial school. 
And it is time that we impress upon 
ourselves that the Christian instruc- 
tion and training of our members 
neither begins nor ends with the paro- 
chial school. 

While it is indeed true that the 
parochial school offers the best means 
for carrying out the Savior’s command 
to teach all nations to observe what- 
soever He has commanded, it is not 
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the only available means for carrying 
out this command. It is time that we 
rid ourselves of the inferiority com- 
plex that if we cannot have a paro- 
chial school, our ministry and our 
teaching can be only a shadow of 
success, that all of our agencies com- 
bined are at best only makeshifts, and 
that we can never hope to have a 
congregation that is spiritually strong. 

Experience has proved that effective 
work can be done through part-time 
agencies, provided we are willing to 
promote them in the proper manner. 
Moreover, experience has proved that 
our part-time agencies can be, and 
usually are, the most effective mis- 
sionary agency in our congregations, 
including those congregations that 
have parochial schools. 

It is therefore basic, first of all, 
that we rid ourselves of the petrified 
tradition that our Sunday schools and 
similar agencies are only necessary 
evils which we graciously allow to 
exist, and that we form a proper con- 
cept of the place and of the impor- 


tance of our part-time agencies. 


II 

A second basic consideration, if we 
are to have an effective program of 
part-time agency work in our con- 
gregations, is that we be willing to 
pay the price that such a program 
demands. This again applies to all 
congregations, whether they be urban 
or rural. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood 
when I allude to the fact that the 
cost of our parochial schools amounts 
to from sixty to one hundred dollars 
per child per year. This amount 
varies with the number of teachers, 


the number of children enrolled, and 
the type of plant and equipment. 
I do not say that this cost is too high, 
because it is not; and I know, too, 
that it is considerably less than the 
amount spent on each child in the av- 
erage public school. But the point 
I do want to stress is that if we are 
ready to spend that much on our 
parochial schools, we ought to be 
ready also to spend a reasonable pro- 
portion for the work of our part-time 
agencies. The failure on the part 
of so many of our congregations to 
make such provisions, in my opinion, 
is nothing short of a tragedy. For 
some inexplicable reason it was gen- 
erally taken for granted in the past 
that our Sunday schools and other 
part-time agencies should be self-sup- 
porting.. Few congregations paused 
to study the needs of these agencies, 
and even fewer included the needs 
of these agencies in their congrega- 
tional budget. Would we not have 
fared much better if in the past the 
needs of these agencies had been 
provided for by the congregation and 
if the children’s offerings had been 
applied to mission work and char- 
itable endeavors? 

Have you ever heard or read of 
a congregation which, while planning 
a building program and knowing that 
it could not have a parochial school 
for years to come, made ample pro- 
visions for rooms for part-time 
agencies in addition to a church 
auditorium and a kitchen for the 
ladies aidP Yes, I know there are a 
few, and I believe that if you checked 
up on their progress, you would find 
that those congregations have expe- 
rienced a phenomenal growth. But 
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the sad fact is that such congregations 
are noble exceptions to the general 
rule. Again and again we have looked 
over congregational building plans, 
and invariably they include provisions 
for an attractive church auditorium 
on the first floor and a modern kitchen, 
stage, and a general assembly room 
in the basement. Nothing more, out- 
side of, perhaps, a guest room, cloak- 
rooms, and lavatory rooms. 

The past as well as the present tells 
the same story. Make a tour of our 
District, and you will see what I 
mean. Nor do I think that the 
churches in our District are any dif- 
ferent from those in other sections of 
Synod. Because no one considered 
it important enough, and because the 
congregation made no provisions for 
it, many a Sunday school — our largest 
and most effective part-time agency 
—is forced to meet in the church 
auditorium, in the gallery or balcony, 
in the choir loft, in the vestry, in 
the corridor, in the kitchen, or even 
in the furnace room. Moreover, the 
meager equipment on hand for our 
part-time agencies is often the scanty, 
and at times antiquated equipment 
which they had to purchase them- 
selves from their own limited and pal- 
try funds. Can it be denied that 
many congregations have been guilty 
of causing the child to hold the Sun- 
day school in low esteem by the cheap 
treatment they have given this in- 
stitution? Have we trained up a gen- 
eration which today despises the value 
of the Sunday school and other part- 
time agencies because of the insig- 
nificance that we have placed on these 
agencies in the past? Are we making 
any appreciable improvement today? 
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Until we can answer these ques- 
tions satisfactorily, there can be little 
value in discussing an effective pro- 
gram in the work of our part-time 
agencies. 

In our consideration of the price 
that we must pay for an effective 
program in the work of our part-time 
agencies we must also think of a will- 
ingness, especially on the part of the 
pastor, to devote many hours of time 
to this program, and of a willingness 
on the part of the congregation to 
provide the pastor with part-time 
helpers even though this may well 
require the expenditure of consid- 
erable funds. All too often in the 
past, because they had such a poor 
conception of the amount of work in- 
volved, many of our congregations 
have expected the pastor to do this 
work alone. Often, and that only 
after the most persistent pleading and 
pressure, our pastors have had to be 
satisfied with inexperienced and in- 
efficient help in teaching such 
agencies as the summer school and 
the vacation Bible school, because no 
funds were provided to hire an expe- 
rienced part-time teacher. 

An effective program for the work 
of our part-time agencies requires 
funds, both for plant and equipment 
and for teaching help. This, too, is 
a basic requirement in all congrega- 
tions, whether they be urban or rural. 
Let our congregations measure their 
budget for part-time agency work in 
the light of budget requirements for 
the parochial school. Surely, a con- 
gregation that is not able to have a 
parochial school ought, in fairness, to 
allow at least one half or one third 
of the amount of a parochial school 
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budget for the work of its part-time 
agencies, which in many ways are 
more complex, which reach more 
people, and which usually constitute 
the congregation’s primary source for 
numerical growth. Though a lesser 
amount is needed for this work in 
congregations which have a parochial 
school, since these congregations al- 
ready have a suitable plant and equip- 
ment and trained teachers to assist 
the pastor, a fair amount should also 
be included in the budget of these 
congregations for the work of the 
part-time agencies to provide ad- 
equately for the needs of those chil- 
dren who do not attend the parochial 
school and for an effective program 
for winning the unchurched. 


Ill 

A third basic consideration for an 
effective program, which applies 
equally to urban and rural congrega- 
tions, is that we have a definite, 
worth-while aim in the work of our 
part-time agencies. 

In making this statement I do not 
wish to give the impression that in 
the past we have been working 
blindly. Much good has been accom- 
plished through our part-time agen- 
cies; many precious souls have been 
won and added to the Church. What 
I do wish to emphasize, however, is 
that it is essential for us to have a 
clear, a definite, and a comprehensive 
aim instead of one that is, perhaps, 
indefinite and too narrow. This is 
said, not so much with reference to 
our pastors and parochial school 
teachers (although they, too, should 
give the matter serious thought), as 
with reference to our volunteer 
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teachers especially in the Sunday 
school and vacation Bible school. 

Our Sunday school teachers, for the 
greater part, are members of our con- 
gregations who have had no spe- 
cialized teachers’ training. If our 
visits to one fourth of the congrega- 
tions in our District can be taken as 
an indication of conditions in general, 
then it is safe to say that there is a 
definite need for more and regular 
teachers’ meetings and an _ even 
greater need for teachers’ training. 

It is taken for granted that if con- 
fronted with the question: What do 
you consider to be the aim of your 
work as a teacher? by far the great 
majority of our Sunday school 
teachers would readily answer: My 
aim is to lead the child to Jesus and 
to salvation through Him! Let us 
thank God that this truth is still 
universally recognized among us. 

But is that our only aim? What 
about the life here and now? Are 
we also truly teaching and training 
our children, our young people, and 
our adults to serve their Savior in the 
fullness of a Christian life? Are we 
also teaching and training them in the 
handling skill of the Scriptures so 
that they themselves will become ever 
more proficient in discovering the 
treasures of heavenly wisdom in the 
Scriptures and in using the Bible as 
their own infallible guide in solving 
all personal questions of faith and 
life? Are we also teaching them to be 
true witness-bearers for Christ? 

Again, we have often heard the 
complaint uttered by pastors and 
teachers: “We havn't any qualified 
lay leadership in our congregation.” 
What is this, in the final analysis, but 
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a self-indictment? Where does the 
fault really lie? Does it not lie in 
a faulty, narrow aim in our teaching 
and training? Does it not lie, to a 
great extent, in our failure to reach 
the heart and the hands as well as the 
head? Does it not lie in our em- 
phasis to teach and our failure to 
sufficiently teach to observe all that 
Christ has commanded? 

Any congregation that makes the 
proper use of its educational agencies 
not only can but actually should train 
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its own lay leaders. This, indeed, 
requires time, patience, money, and 
much hard work. But it is neither 
fair nor logical to expect to receive 
your trained leaders by transfer from 
another congregation. 

In conclusion we repeat that, while 
some good can be accomplished even 
despite the deficiencies to which we 
referred, there can be no effective 
program in the work of our part-time 
agencies unless these basic truths are 
first recognized. 


CuILpren’s Questions. — Children often break upon their parents with 
very tough questions, and questions that wear a considerable looking towards 


infidelity. 


It requires, in fact, but a simple child to ask questions that no 


philosopher can answer. Parents are not to be hurried or flurried in such cases 
and make up extempore answers that are only meant to confuse the child and 
consciously have no real verity. It is equally bad if the child is scolded for 
his freedom; for what respect can he have for the truth when he may not 
so much as question where it is? Still worse, if the child’s question is taken 
for an evidence of his superlative smartness and repeated with evident pride 
in his hearing. In all such cases, a quiet answer should be given to the child’s 
question where it can easily be done, and where it cannot, some delay should 
be taken; wherein it will be confessed that not even his parents know every- 
thing. Or, sometimes, if the question is one that plainly cannot be answered 
by anybody, occasion should be taken to show the child how little we know, 
and how many things God knows which are too deep for us — how reverently, 
therefore, we are to submit our mind to His, and let Him teach us when He 
will what is true. It is a very great thing for a child to have had the busy 
infidel lurking in his questions early instructed in regard to the necessary 
limits of knowledge and accustomed to a simple faith in God’s requirement 
where his [own] knowledge fails. -Horacre BusHNELL, in Christian Nurture, 


pp. 378-379. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SuccessFuL Tracuinc.—Good character, including 
firmness and forcefulness when in the right, dependability, intellectual honesty, 
self-control, morality, sound ethical character, and related traits are essential 
in genuinely successful teaching. Leadership abilities are important in teach- 


ing, supervision, and administration. 


Adaptability and co-operation, including the ability to get along well with 
others, are rated highly by almost everyone, especially school administrative 
officers. Other important traits are carefulness, enthusiasm, emotional stability, 
fairness, pleasing voice, industry, cheerfulness and a sense of humor, open- 


mindedness, refinement, and tact. 


Good health is desirable. Persons whose physical condition is such as to 
interfere seriously with their teaching effectiveness or who have marked speech 
defects, infectious or communicable diseases, excessive overweight, and 
physical abnormalities that make for painful or unfortunate impressions upon 
children should avoid teaching. — Teaching as a Career (Bulletin 1947, 
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Sentences on Parish Education 


H. J. Bozrrcuer 


1. Current social trends call for in- 
tensified efforts on the part of “this 
Church of ours” to win souls for 
Christ and to provide for their con- 
tinued growth in the “new man.” 
Times like these call for vision, alert- 
ness, and zeal to lengthen the cords 
and to strengthen the stakes. 

2. The home is still the home base 
for the development of Christian 
characters. The family circle must 
not be broken. Counseling on court- 
ship and marriage, parent-teacher 
meetings, parent Bible classes, the 
family altar, deserve our time and 
prayers. 

8. A sane balance between exten- 
sive and intensive efforts of the 
Church is essential. More missions 
in our schools and more schools in 
our missions. The property and the 
building plans of new mission projects 
must provide adequately for a devel- 
oping educational program, even 50 
years hence. Soul winning, as the 
ultimate end for which all other things 
in the Church are but means, must 
permeate all agencies and auxiliary 
groups. 

4, Parish education is one contin- 
uing process, from the cradle to the 
grave. Nurseries, kindergartens, Lu- 
theran high schools, Christian colleges, 
parent and adult Bible study, are in- 
creasingly accepted among us. We 
must begin sooner and continue 
longer. Confirmation, instruction and 
rite, is an important culmination but 
by no means the termination of par- 
ish education. 


5. Plain common sense should keep 
us mindful that the full-time Lutheran 
school has brought into our Church 
(clergy, teachers, and lay people) dis- 
tinctive blessings of unity and loyalty 
to Christ and His Word during the 
first century, and that obviously this 
institution is the most effective means 
of keeping and enlarging these bless- 
ings. If you have none, start one. 
“No church without a school” is a 
Missouri Synod ideal. Parish schools 
are one possible solution to a current 
dilemma in public education. 

6. Circumstances alter cases. In 
general, each congregation should use 
all possible agencies. Part-time agen- 
cies are not competitors with the day 
school. They help to provide bare 
necessities for the “new life.” They 
are good-will agencies and serve to 
lead up to and increase the enroll- 
ment of the day school. 

7. After one hundred years we have 
not yet attained, and we are not yet 
perfect. The area of possible im- 
provement includes all factors that 
affect the teaching-learning process, 
except the Gospel itself: clarified ob- 
jectives, teachers, instructional mate- 
rials and methods, plant and equip- 
ment, organization and supervision, 
appraisal, social relations and inter- 
actions with the home, the parish and 
the community. Measuring, testing, 
appraisal, even systematic experimen- 
tation, are vital to answer the ques- 
tions: Where are we going? Are 
we getting there? Who is not and 
why not? What can we do about it? 
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8. District and circuit workshops 
have proved themselves to be valuable 
channels for the transmission of em- 
phasis and successful experiences, 
both downward and upward. Parish 
workshops, parish co-ordinating coun- 
cils, are needed. 

9. Life is increasingly complex also 
in the parish. A planned and co- 
ordinated parish program makes for 
unified, simplified, and _ intensified 
parish efforts. It leads to greater 
efficiency and wider participation. 
Synod’s Co-ordinating Council en- 
couraged it in the Lutheran Education 
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“Week materials. The August em- 
phasis calls for parish workshops, 


where, under the direct guidance of 
the pastor, and preferably with his 
pulpit program as a basis, leaders of 
parish agencies and auxiliary groups 
will meet each month of the coming 
year. Such planning may be done 
also in January. 

10. When progress is unsatisfactory, 
let us frankly find and remove ob- 
stacles. The devil flees when he sees 
the saint on his knees. When ob- 
jectives are being attained, let it be 
said: Soli Deo gloria. 


CULTIVATE GENTLENEsSS AND FrrmMness. — And here [in exercising authority 
over children] it is to be noted that much depends upon the tone of command 


or the kinds of emphasis employed. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that 


what will make a child stare or tremble impresses more authority. The 
violent emphasis, the hard, stormy voice, the menacing air, only weakens 
authority; it commands a good thing as if it were only a bad and fit to 


be no way impressed save by some stress of assumption. 


Let the command 


be always given quietly, as if it had some right in itself and could utter itself 


to the conscience by some emphasis of its own. 


Is it not well understood 


that a bawling and violent teamster has no real government of his team? 
Is it not practically seen that a skillful commander of one of those huge floating 
cities, moved by steam on our American waters, manages and works every 
motion by the waving of a hand or by signs that pass in silence, issuing no 
order at all save in the gentlest undertone of voice? So when there is, or is 
to be, a real order and law in the house, it will come of no hard and boisterous, 


or fretful and termagant, way of commandment. 


Gentleness will speak the 


word of firmness, and firmness will be clothed in the airs of true gentleness. — 
Horace BusuNELL, in Christian Nurture, p. 325. 


Dont’s FOR PARENTS 


1. Don’t be merely negative. 


2. Don’t permit children to stay away from home for any length of time, 


or to leave home, without permission. 


3. Don’t be too busy to listen to the little problems of your children. 


OND ap 


. Don’t presuppose disobedience in your children. 

. Don’t speak of any misbehaving individual as a hero. 

. Don’t laugh about the misbehavior of your children. 

Don’t permit disobedience in your children to go unnoticed. 

- Don’t punish your child without showing him his fault and, if possible 


> 


without gaining his admission that he has deserved the punishment. 
9. Don’t resort to angry outbursts and noisy scoldings. 
10. Don’t resort to the stick or strap unless all other means have failed you. 


The Christian H. ome and School (January, 1948), p. 5. 


Effective Use 


of Filmstrips 


ArtTuur C. Repp 


II 
Filmstrip, Methods of Teaching 

Once the teacher has selected his 
filmstrip on the basis of the criteria 
set up and has come to the conclusion 
that the particular selection can assist 
him in teaching a unit, he is faced 
with the problem of method. How 
shall he put the filmstrip to use? Ob- 
viously the value of the filmstrip lies 
in the use to which it is put as much 
as in its contents. Perhaps while the 
selection was being made, the teacher 
had in a general way determined 
what purpose he had in mind, for 
both method and purpose are partly 
determined by the contents of the 
film. From classroom experience it 
has been fairly well determined that 
there are, generally speaking, six 
uses to which the filmstrip can be put. 

The first use and perhaps the most 
common is to introduce a unit of 
work. The filmstrip will, if the con- 
tents serve this purpose, give an 
overview of what may be expected 
and thus make the unit more inter- 
esting and more meaningful. Or, 
and this is more commonly done be- 
cause of the limitations of usual con- 
tent, serve to “whet the appetite” by 
giving a glimpse of what might be 
expected and thus serve to motivate 
the class to find out more about the 
subject. 

A second use is to teach the entire 
unit from the filmstrip, assuming 
again that it contains sufficient ma- 
terial to become the basis of the les- 
son. There is a growing tendency to 


use the strip for this purpose, espe- 
cially in the field of reading and re- 
ligion. Speaking of the latter, Col- 
lins says: “Experience has demon- 
strated that the filmstrip can be made 
a complete teaching unit, placing the 
entire burden upon it.”1 It is as- 
sumed that other tools will be used 
as the unit progresses, but the strip 
becomes the general basis for the 
lesson. 

Using the filmstrip to supplement 
the unit is a third use. Practically 
all strips are able to give information 
on a particular phase of the unit, de- 
velop a particular concept more fully, 
or clarify one or more points which 
the text or the instructor has been 
unable to do. By making compar- 
isons, showing contrasts, and pictur- 
izing continuity, the filmstrip serves 
well as supplementary material. Hav- 
ing already received the information 
from the teacher, certain attitudes 
and interests can also be developed 
by enriching the lesson with certain 
types of filmstrips. 

A use in which the filmstrip has 
excelled is its adaptability as a basis 
for discussion. This may be done 
before, during, or after the lesson 
unit and may be included in one of 
the other uses. However, it is so 
important a use that it should be 
listed separately. It is a simple mat- 
ter on the basis of a picture to pro- 
voke the children to think and ask 


1 Collins, Joseph B., “The Use of Visual 
Materials in Teaching the Christian Re- 
ligion.” Visual Review, 1946, p. 52. 
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questions, so that the lesson soon be- 
comes completely socialized. Where 
a good discussion has been aroused, 
further activities should follow. It 
may be additional reading, where 
necessary, which will either supple- 
ment the knowledge or clarify wrong 
conceptions of the pupils. Some film- 
strips are produced without captions 
or titles and, while this may be a 
handicap in some situations, they may 
be used effectively to get the chil- 
dren to suggest their own titles, thus 
arousing their imagination and re- 
quiring them to draw their conclu- 
sions from the central idea of the 
frame. 

A fifth use of the filmstrip serves 
as a review or summary of the unit. 
Used thus in the culminating steps 
of the unit, it draws together the 
main points and assists in the re- 
tention of the material. 

A final use is as a general test of 
the lesson presented. The test may 
determine points that are not clear 
and therefore need more emphasis, 
changes in attitudes, or whatever the 
objectives of the lessons have been. 
It should be added, however, that 
only relatively few filmstrips seem 
to be adapted for this purpose, and 
more experimenting is necessary to 
determine the effectiveness of this 
use. 

Having determined what part the 
filmstrip is to serve, the next step is 
the actual use. This involves teacher 
preparation, class preparation, using 
the aid, and the class follow-up. Con- 
cerning teacher preparation, Goudy 
and Noel list three steps, some of 
which have already been assumed: 

1. Preview and select filmstrip. 
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2. Plain aims (purposes) of the lesson. 

3. Read the study guide if one is 

available.” 
If no study guide is available, the 
teacher will make his own outline, 
based on a background of informa- 
tion as any other lesson is prepared. 
He will list “points to look for” so 
that he can set forth his aims con- 
cretely. 

Part of the preparation will include 
the mechanics of operation. More 
important than usual is the matter 
of proper ventilation, since darkened 
rooms usually mean closed windows. 
The instructor will see to it that the 
room, or the portion of the room to 
be used, can be darkened sufficiently. 
The projector will be threaded and 
ready before the showing so that no 
time is lost and the classroom routine 
is maintained as much as possible. 
The projector will be set up on a 
secure stand, and the extension cord 
should be looped around the leg of 
the stand or table so that if someone 
trips over it in the semidarkness, the 
projector will not be pulled off the 
stand. If possible, the projector 
should be placed high enough so 
that the picture can be projected 
above the heads of the class. This 
will eliminate the center aisle and 
will give more preferred seating space 
to the class. 

Hockman calls attention to the fact 
that in the utilization of slides and 
filmstrips the teacher must be aware 
of the fact that when rooms are. used 


2 Goudy, Elizabeth and Noel, Lt. Fran- 
cis W., “How to Use Audio-Visual Aids, 
Part I. Films, Filmstrips and Lantern 
Slides,” The Business Education World, 
24:3, November, 1943, p. 145. 
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for visual instruction, their seating 
capacity is cut approximately in half.* 
But this is true only in a modified 
way if the seating arrangement is 
flexible, for then chairs can be re- 
arranged. The filmstrip is not always 
shown to the entire class, and most 
classrooms have movable chairs. 
However, Hockman suggests the fol- 
lowing seating arrangement which is 
a valuable plan: 


Ss 


hhhhhhhhh ttt hhhhhhhhh 
hhhhhhhh ttttt hhhhhhhh 
hhhhhhh xxxxxxx hhhhhhh 
hhhhhh xxxxxxxxx hhhhhh 
6000  XxXxXxXxX XxXxxx 0000 
O00) | XXxXxRxX AKKREK 860.000 
a pe RRA KARA RAK. O00 
Pa Lake eee K, ARARKAKAKK  §86O 
KKXXKKKXKK XXKKXKKXK 
XEEKAAAAKA KARKAKAKAK 
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With the speaker located in the posi- 
tion of the screen (s), approximately all 
of the above room could be utilized for 
an auditory program. For a visual pro- 
gram, where the first two rows of seats 
must be back from the screen by two 
screen widths, the t-area is too close even 
though it is immediately in front of the 
screen; the h-areas and the o-areas are 
at too great an angle to the screen, and 
those sitting in these areas will see a dim 
and distorted image. The x-area is ap- 
proximately all of the room which can be 
utilized for a visual program. All the 
x-area is within 35 degrees of the axis of 
projection. Note the location of the side 
aisles, and the narrowed and shortened 
center aisle, to maximize the x-area.* 


3 Hockman, William E., “How to Use 
Films and Slides,” Religious Education, 
11:6, November-December, 1945, p. 337. 


4 Ibid. 
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It will be noticed that Hockman 
has a room larger than the ordinary 
classroom in mind and for smaller 
rooms the center aisle can easily be 
eliminated. 

The second phase in using the film- 
strip is the class preparation. Here 
Goudy and Noel suggest four steps: 

1, Discuss why the aid is being used. 

2. Suggest questions to be answered. 

8. Suggest problems to be solved and 
possible applications. 

4. Introduce other preparation tech- 
niques.® 

It will be seen from these sugges- 
tions that part of the teacher’s job is 
to avoid an “entertainment” attitude 
and to create a mental state which is 
ready for active learning. To facili- 
tate this, the instructor might list his 
objectives on the blackboard or the 
“points to look for” which he has in- 
cluded in his outline. 

In speaking of the use of the pro- 
jected picture for a geography class, 
Thralls suggests: 

1. Give the children something def- 
inite to look for in the picture. 

2. Give them something within their 
power to do. 

8. Give them something worth-while 
to do, that is, something which con- 
tributes to the major geographic under- 
standing being developed.® 

Some teachers like to give the class 
a pretest based on the filmstrip just 
before projecting the strip. The pur- 
pose is not to test the pupils but to 


get them on their “mental toes.” A 


5 Goudy and Noel, op. cit., p. 145. 

6 Thralls, Zoe A., “The Selection and Use 
of Pictures,” The Journal of the National 
Education Association, 21:8, November, 
1932, p. 248. 
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sample of such a test is included in 
the article by William H. Cary.” 

With both the teacher and the class 
all set, the filmstrip is ready to be 
projected. Here two methods are 
employed. If the filmstrip is a com- 
plete unit with captions and titles, it 
is customary for the instructor to show 
it completely, or as far as the unit 
calls for without any discussion. The 
teacher reads the captions and titles 
aloud so that the children both hear 
and see the script. This is followed 
by a brief discussion from the class 
as indicated in the next stage and 
then a second showing with discus- 
sion. Some teachers prefer to discuss 
the film already in the first showing, 
while others prefer simply to read it 
and thus give the complete overview, 
often clarifying questions before they 
are asked. If the filmstrip has no 
titles and captions, it is necessary to 
discuss the film in the first showing. 

The final stage of the use of the 
filmstrip is the class follow-up. 
Goudy and Noel suggest five steps, 
which will depend, in a measure, 
upon how the strip was shown: 

1. Discuss parts of the aid that were 
not clear to the class. 

2. Discuss information gained. 


8. Discuss suggested in 
preparation. 


4. Re-show aid in full or in part if 
needed. 


5. Give a short quiz, if desirable.® 
The above general outline of steps 
will naturally have to be adapted to 


questions 


7 Cary, William H., Jr., “Toward Under- 
standing Our Allies,” See and Hear, 1, De- 
cember, 1945, p. 79. 


8 Goudy and Noel, op. cit., p. 145. 
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fit the various teaching situations. 
They are merely general suggestions 
which have been found practical by 
classroom teachers. It remains now 
to discuss some concrete cases in 
which these steps were used or 
adapted to fit the teaching situations. 
Schreiber and Calvert remind the 
teacher: 


Through preliminary tests, final tests, 
and class recitations, teachers can quickly 
discover whether the materials used were 
effective tools for disseminating informa- 
tion. They can also determine what con- 
tribution to the study objectives has been 
made, and base future selection of ma- 
terials on the findings. 

Attitudes can also be checked through 
testing devices, though the real evalua- 
tion lies in the behavior of the students.9 


Filmstrips are used with good re- 
sults in reading comprehension and 
vocabulary building. Some of the 
leading producers of filmstrips are 
now stocking the market with excel- 
lent strips for this purpose. The fol- 
lowing procedure with the Little Tin 
Soldier is an example given by Dale 
of the use in this field: 


Before displaying the first frame, the 
teacher writes on the blackboard the new 
words for the vocabulary study. Then 
the first picture appears. The children 
see how much of the story they can tell 
from it and proceed to tell it. The next 
frame presents the caption of the view 
already shown. The children read it 
silently, and then the teacher asks ques- 
tions to test comprehension. A few chil- 
dren read the frame aloud. 

The same procedure applies to the 
next frames. It is usually neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to complete a story in 


9 Schreiber, Robert E., and Calvert, 
Leonard, Building an Audio Visual Program, 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
c. 1946, p. 13. 
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one lesson, for this use of slides requires 
intensive classwork. At the second meet- 
ing, the children continue with the next 
view, but before doing so, they are asked 
to recapitulate the previous lesson. When 
the story has been completed, the entire 
class engages in retelling it, by having 
one child begin, a second continue, a 
third take up where the second left off, 


and so on.1° 

The successful use of the filmstrip 
in remedial reading has already been 
referred to. In discussing the use of 
filmstrips for remedial reading, Irving 
H. Anderson suggests ways in which 
it has been used effectively. 

Filmstrips can be used to arouse in- 
terest and curiosity and thus motivate 
pupils. They can be used to enrich word 
meaning and to make words stand for 
something concrete. They can be used 
for discussion purposes and for building 
of a language background. In her dis- 
cussion of the slides and pictures, the 
teacher can use words and expressions 
which will later appear in the story and 
by direct discussion get the pupils to use 
the same words. After reading the story, 
the pupils will want to review the pic- 
tures and study them in the light of what 
they have learned.'! 

Though research has proved that 
the filmstrip and other sensory aids 
are invaluable in remedial reading, 
Anderson discovered in a survey made 
in 1946 to what extent teachers were 
trained in the use of these tools. He 
found that in twelve of the most pop- 
ular professional books on teaching 
reading, only five made any mention 
of the use of still pictures, and in 


10 Dale, Edgar, Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching, New York, The Dryden Press, 
1946, p. 464 f. 

11 Anderson, Irving H., “Still-Projection 
Methods in the Teaching of Reading,” The 
Educational Screen, 25:6, June, 1946, p. 294. 
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these five only slight references were 
made. Professional books on visual 
education similarly made scant refer- 
ences. Of the seven best known, 
three made no mention, and the other 
four gave only general statements 
with no detailed guidance. Period- 
ical literature for the last ten years 
supplied a bibliography of thirty- 
eight titles. He concluded that the 
failure is probably due to the teacher 
training level which fails to capitalize 
the use of visual aids. He is par- 
ticularly emphatic to point out that 
specialized courses in visual educa- 
tion are not the answer, since they 
do not reach all the reading teachers. 
These techniques should be embodied 
in the specific reading courses.1” 

The same survey disclosed that the 
material offered by visual aids pro- 
ducers is not related to the basal 
reading series commonly used. He 
feels that the reading expert and the 
producer of materials should work 
more closely together.4* Progress has 
been made in this direction, for at 
least two of the leading textbook pub- 
lishers are working together now with 
one of the largest producers of slides 
and filmstrips in the country.'* 

Mrs. Sanders reported the use of 
the filmstrip in a fourth grade geog- 
raphy class in See and Hear. She 
chose to use it for review purposes. 
The unit was on Holland. Three weeks 
had been spent on the unit, and “the 
class had read practically everything 
Mrs. Sanders 


12 Anderson, op. cit., p. 293. 

13 Anderson, op. cit., p. 294. 

14 Visual Review, 1946, Chicago, Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., p. 33 ff. 
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asked herself: “During this interval, 
what had been happening to the boys 
and girls? To what extent have they 
understood the facts that they 
learned? What changes had taken 
place in their attitudes, beliefs, and 
appreciations?” 

The class was shown the filmstrip, 
and the children themselves evalu- 
ated what they had learned. 


They readily identified the picture that 
paralleled their reading; they asked to 
see again the frames that helped to 
clarify such concepts as canal locks, 
diamond cutting, below sea level, polder 
land; they asked to read something 
about the sand dunes, since they were 
shown in the filmstrip, but none of the 
reading had brought out this feature of 
Holland. After seeing the filmstrip, the 
boys and girls discussed how it helped 
them in their study of the Nether- 
lancdseeane 

For my own information, I always 
complete a reading unit by giving a 
paper-and-pencil concept test. Previ- 
ously, especially in the slower reading 
classes, these concept tests revealed too 
many “zeros.” From the good results 
shown on the Holland concept test, I be- 
lieve one of my little girls properly 
evaluated the unit when she wrote, “We 
learned that Holland is more than a land 
of windmills and tulips. It is a very im- 
portant country. We really saw it!” 4% 


The filmstrip can readily be corre- 
lated with other teaching tools. The 
most obvious is the test itself. An- 
other way is with the movie. By us- 
ing both the filmstrip and the movie 
for the same lesson, the advantages 
of both tools are gained by the class. 
W. W. Pearson experimented with 
the movie The Weather, but found 


15 Sanders, Daisy Daily, “Seeing Our 
Neighbors,” See and Hear, 1, May, 1946, 
p. 58. 
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it quite complicated for his class. 
When he used a correlated filmstrip 
which labeled the material and the 
various weather instruments, the class 
was able to understand the meaning 
of the film much better. The film- 
strip allowed time for review, ques- 
tions, and analysis by the class. Hence 
he titled his article: “Not Either/Or 
but Both.”1¢ The Cathedral Films 
are now being produced with a cor- 
related filmstrip for more intensive 
use by classes in religion. 

Another medium which has _ be- 
come more valuable by correlated 
use with the filmstrip is the field 
trip which classes in science and so- 
cial studies frequently make. Kings- 
ley Trenholme took his class on a 
field trip and recorded the chief 
events with his camera. These pic- 
tures were converted into filmstrip 
that night, and the next day the class 
was able to review its experiences and 
discuss what they had seen. This 
led to some intensive activities which 
more than doubled the value of the 
field trip.” 

Many teachers have found that 
they can increase the effective use 
of the filmstrip by making their own. 
In this way they can meet their needs 
more specifically and also open an 
entire range of new experiences. The 
example of Trenholme just cited is 
a case in point. Marian Norris made 


16 Pearson, W. W., “Not Either/Or but 
Both,” See and Hear, 2, April, 1947, p. 83 f. 

17 Wittich, W. A. (ed.), Proceedings of 
the Fourth Annual Visual Education In- 
stitute, Madison, Wis., 1946, pp. 62-66. 
Trenholme, Kingsley, “We Make a Film- 
strip,” See and Hear, 2, October, 1947, 
p. 30f. 
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one for her primary readers,1* Pooley 
for a class in English literature,! 
Nina Jorstadt for local geography,?° 
McCann in traffic safety,?1_ Hartley 
and Cary for inter-group education,” 
and Palmer for school and community 
purposes.” For this reason it may 
be profitable to suggest a few steps 
which the teacher may keep in mind 
for making a filmstrip suitable to his 
immediate needs. 

Since the filmstrip is a series of re- 
lated pictures, it is of primary im- 
portance that the first step to be con- 
sidered by the teacher is the script 
around which the series is to be built. 
The teacher will ask: What important 
subjects should be included? The 
working outline will indicate the topic 
for each frame. The sequence is 
equally planned, the explanatory 
captions and labels are especially 
chosen and arranged to make each 
frame virtually self-explanatory.?* The 
next step is to select the pictures to 
be used. These may have been pho- 
tographed previously, or be the draw- 


18 Norris, Marian, “Our ‘Lost Cow,’” 
See and Hear, 2, May, 1947, p. 42 f. 

19 Wittich, op. cit., p. 47. 

20 Wittich, op. cit., p. 53 ff. 

21 McCann, Maurice C., “Making a Film- 
strip on Traffic Safety,” See and Hear, 2, 
April, 1947, p. 26. 

22 Hartley, William H., and Cary, Wil- 
liam H., “Toward Understanding Our Al- 
lies,” See and Hear, 1, December, 1945, 
p. 72. 

23 Palmer, Harris C., “A Filmstrip for 
School-Community Relations,” The Educa- 
tional Screen, 20:8, October, 1941, p. 329. 

24 Elliott, Godfrey M., “Some Implica- 
tions of the A.A.F. Filmstrip Program,” 
The Educational Screen, 23:8, October, 
1944, p. 342. 
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ing of the children and the teacher, 
depending upon the nature of the 
film, or whatever material will be 
needed to meet the demands of the: 
topic. The pictures and legends 
should be rephotographed on 7” 9%" 
glossy prints and then photographed 
with a 35-mm. camera using positive 
fim. This is the filmstrip. Should 
the teacher find that he is unable to 
take this last step, he can have the 
job completed by a commercial pho- 
tographer at a very nominal price. 

If the teacher has his own camera, 
he can use either a 35-mm. camera 
with an f. 4.5 lens or any camera and 
proceed as indicated above. If he 
has a 35-mm. camera, he can make 
the filmstrip directly with positive 
film, but it will mean that he will 
have to take his pictures in the se- 
quence in which they will finally ap- 
pear. If he has any blurred pictures, 
they will naturally become-a part of 
his strip. For this reason most ama- 
teurs prefer to take the pictures with 
any type camera and then rephoto- 
graph them with the titles in the se- 
quence in which they will be finally 
used. Palmer suggests that unposed 
pictures are better and warns against 
what he calls “Year Book” types of 
pictures in which groups are simply 
lined up and then “shot.” *® 

In summarizing this section it will 
be remembered that when the teacher 
sets out to use the filmstrip which he 
has selected for his class, he has at 
least six uses which he may employ: 
(1) to introduce the unit; (2) to 
teach the entire unit; (3) to sup- 
plement it; (4) as a basis for dis- 


25 Palmer, ibid. 
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cussion; (5) to review or summar- 
ize, and (6) to test. 

The actual use involves teacher 
preparation, class preparation, the 
projection, and class follow-up. No 
rigid method can be suggested, since 
the purpose to which the filmstrip is 
put will largely determine the man- 
ner in which the teacher can use it 
most effectively. By correlating this 
tool with other sensory aids still 
greater results can be expected. Since 
commercial firms cannot anticipate 
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every type of need, some teachers 
have found that they can add to the 
effective use of the filmstrip by mak- 
ing their own copies. Regardless of 
the method the teacher employs, “The 
real effectiveness of teaching with 
slide films can only be judged in terms 
of what goes on in a learning situa- 
tion before, during, and after the film 
showing.” 7° 


26 Johnson, Walter E., “Industrial Slide- 
film Application and Utilization,” Visual 
Review, 1945, p. 17. 


SociaL ArrirupE oF Treacuers. — Although many people enjoy the school 
and community contacts made in teaching, and the wide acquaintances avail- 
able through their various teacher groups, there are others who prefer to avoid 
public life. Some seem even bored rather than inspired by day-long contacts 
with young people. Certain individuals may find unhappiness and frustration 
in teaching. Many young persons who enter teaching with considerable anxiety 
discover early in their career that practice brings satisfaction and ease in deal- 


ing with people. 


In any case, a prospective teacher should take stock of his 


social intelligence and attitudes before he enters teaching, otherwise profes- 
sional ineffectiveness and professional unhappiness may result. 

No matter what his capabilities may be, a teacher should not expect his 
work, in itself, to bring him universal social acceptance or wholly satisfactory 


public recognition. 


Teaching does provide, however, more opportunities 


than most occupations for earning these and related rewards. — Teaching as 
a Career (Bulletin 1947, No. 11), pp. 19—20. 


IntnEss DETECTION GuwE. — Symptoms of early illness in school children 


are portrayed by actual color photographs in-“What Teachers See.” 


The 


32-page booklet was prepared by the health and welfare division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City, in co-operation with 
a children’s clinic, a medical center and a New York elementary school. 

The examples of these deviations from health are based on an 18-minute 


sound filmstrip in color, “Teacher Observations of School Children.” 


The 


35-mm. filmstrip and a 16-inch record or the filmstrip and a copy of the 
script may be borrowed from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. — 
The Nation’s Schools (January, 1948), p. 80. 


Fears UniversAL Mitirary TRAINING. — Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, had something to say about the Universal Military 
Training bill. He warned that it “will inflame other nations against us. It can- 


not protect us. 


It will weaken us, for it will waste our resources and the time 


which our young men should be giving to more profitable undertakings.” 
As for the claim that military training is good discipline, Dr. Hutchins said: 
“Speaking as a retired private (of World War I), it would never occur to me, 
after two years in the army, to attempt to improve the character of my son by 
putting him in the care of a Marine sergeant.” — Lutheran Standard (Jan. 17, 


1948), p. 2. 


Have You Tried This? 


Epwin E. ZIrELsKE 


This is the teachers’ column. We 
shall welcome contributions, great 
and small. Write up your ideas and 
send them on to us to relay to others, 
who enjoy reading them, as we hear 
again and again. 


LETTING CHILDREN 
PARTICIPATE IN SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS 


My class addressed the envelopes 
for the annual Valparaiso University 
collection, 568 of them, and inserted 
the little brochures telling all about 
Valpo. A number of these were left 
over, and it occurred to the teacher 
to say: “Well, now, you addressed all 
these envelopes and sent out this 
material to your parents encouraging 
them to make a contribution for 
Valpo. Maybe some of you would 
like to take one of the remaining 
envelopes and bring a contribution 
of your own. It won't be long, and 
you may be one of the students there.” 
Immediately a dozen or more hands 
went up, and we went down the aisle 
passing them out, many others asked 
for and received envelopes. It has 
been said that “Education is not a 
preparation for life, it is life itself.” 
Perhaps we can apply this axiom more 
to church work also. 


DIRECTING YOUR CHILDREN 
TO “SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES” 
The class having memorized the 
order of the books of the Bible, be- 
comes familiar with the broader divi- 
sions of the Book. It learns that 
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opening our Bible in the middle we 
find the Psalms; open it at the first 
quarter, Samuel; at the last quarter, 
Matthew. We then go a step farther 
and teach the children to search the 
Scriptures for some special incident 
or fact. (The limited concordance 
found in common Bibles is not sat- 
isfactory according to our experi- 
ence.) The Historical Books come 
first, Genesis through Esther; then the 
Poetical Books, Job through the Song 
of Solomon; then the Prophetical 
Books. In the New Testament we 
have first the Four Gospels, the life 
of Christ; Acts, the missionary activ- 
ity of the Apostles in founding the 
Church; the Church being founded, 
Epistles of instruction were necessary 
to clear up various points of Christian 
doctrine and practice; and, finally we 
find in “Revelation” the glory that 
awaits the believers. I try to get 
children to correlate their knowledge 
of Bible History with the location of 
things in the Bible. Thus I ask them 
to find the Giving of the Law. If 
necessary, help may be given by ask- 
ing: “During what time in the history 
of Israel was the Law given?” An- 
swer: “As they were journeying in 
the desert from Egypt to Canaan.” 
“Well, in which book is this going out 
of Egypt recorded?” Answer: “Ex- 
odus.” “Hence, that is where you 
should find it.” It won't take long, 
and someone anxiously waves his 
hand, and reads Exodus 20. Sim- 
ilarly: “Where do we find a plain 
revelation of all three persons in the 
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Holy Trinity?” Helpful suggestions: 
“On what occasion did all three per- 
sons reveal themselves?” Answer: 
“At the Baptism of Jesus.” “Where 
in our Bible do we find a record of the 
life of our Lord?” Answer: “In the 
Gospels.” “Then that is where we 
shall look.” Children soon find that 
page headings are the first broad clue, 
and that chapter headings definitely 
indicate the contents of the chapter 
and verses. Soon someone has Mat- 
thew 3, another Mark 1, still another 
Luke 3:21-22. Similarly we may ask 
them to find out about Israel’s first 
king. (Samuel was the last judge); 
the man who was hanged on his own 
gallows for plotting the death of all 
God’s people in captivity; the young 
man who fell out of a window when 
he went to sleep during one of Paul’s 
sermons, etc. This device adds zest 
to Bible study, and soon children 
feel much freer in finding their way 
about in the big Book. 


GETTING CHILDREN 
INTERESTED IN READING 
BIOGRAPHIES 


The approach of Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s birthdays was the in- 
centive to send two girls to the public 
library to get all the biographies they 
could on these two great Americans. 
They came back with fourteen. The 
teacher asked who wanted to take a 
copy with the understanding that he 
would read the whole book? Pretty 
soon volunteers had taken all but one 
large volume. So the teacher took 
that one himself, George Washington's 
World, by Genevieve Foster (Scrib- 
ners, 1941), and is he enjoying the 
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company of James Cook, Daniel 
Boone, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Watt, Priestley, La- 
voisier, Napoleon, Mozart, Louis XV 
and XVI, Lafayette, Samuel Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, William Pitt, 
Marie Antoinette, Patrick Henry, 
George II and III, Benjamin West, 
Frederick the Great, Catherine the 
Great, Bach, Chien Lung, Pontiac, 
Voltaire, Marat, Robespierre, etc., etc.! 
What a galaxy! And enough about 
each one to portray him or her in the 
great panorama of the times! 


CHARITY INDUCES THRIFT 


E. H. Ruprecht, Addison, IIl., ob- 
served this on a blackboard at Cross 
School, Milwaukee, and was kind 
enough to pass it on. 


WE ADOPTED A FAMILY 


Ida, 10 cts. — washed dishes, dusted 
Connie, 10 cts. — from own savings 
Ronald, 10 cts. —cleaned house 

Helen, 25 cts.—saying “Good morning!” 
Karen, 25 cts. —cleaned room, dishes 
Glenn, 25 cts. — dusting shoes 

James, © 10 cts. — cleaned ashes in yard 
Henry, 10 cts.—cleaned playroom, dishes 


He states that “the second-grade 
children of Miss Hess’ class are mak- 
ing regular contributions of money, 
earned through their own efforts, for 
European relief.” Together with 
other rooms of the school, contribu- 
tions are regularly sent to the Emer- 
gency Planning Council at St. Louis. 
He rightly observes that “thoughtful- 
ness for others, value of money, help- 
fulness in the home, are concomitant 
outcomes, motivated by their love for 
their Savior.” 


How to Study Effectively 
Ernar W. ANDERSON 


The matter of how to study effec- 
tively and intelligently is a matter 
of great importance in the educa- 
tional process. This area, which is 
so often neglected, constitutes the 
real connecting link between good 
teaching and good learning. The 
formation of the right kind of study 
habits will go a long way in deter- 
mining the degree of accomplishment 
in the learning process of a pupil. The 
development of the right kind of at- 
titudes toward study and the proper 
guidance in the development of skills 
in study techniques are essential in 
the efficient application of the tools 
used in any learning process. 

Just as we need special training 
of the fingers in the development of 
speed in typing, and through proper 
instruction and practice we achieve 
success in co-ordinating them in 
skilled performance, so we also need 
to develop techniques in training stu- 
dents how to study. During the first 
few years a pupil is trained in the 
elementary skills, such as reading and 
writing, but later, when he takes up 
independent study, it is assumed that 
he will acquire the knack without aid. 
The result is that, despite superior 
teaching, the pupil is not generally 
better equipped than his predeces- 
sors for the preparation of assign- 
ments or original investigations in his 
college work. He does not know how 
to outline, analyze, or reconstruct an 
article or chapter of a book, nor is 
he very skillful in bringing criticism 
to bear upon statements which run 
contrary to fact. Rote memory, rather 


than the grasping of facts and ideas 
in their relationships, is depended 
upon to meet impending tests. This 
usually means that subject matter has 
been stressed to the neglect of study 
method. 

There are the most intimate rela- 
tionships among the three essentials 
for proficiency in study habits: abil- 
ity, instruction, and practice. Low 
degrees of ability set limits to the ef- 
fectiveness of instruction, and lack 
of proper instruction allows practice 
to fix erroneous habits. Breaking bad 
habits is more difficult than forming 
new ones, since the formation of ap- 
propriate acts originally is easier than 
the substitution of new ones later. 
Success in the mastering of knowl- 
edge requires the practice of the right 
principles in study periods. 

In setting up some guiding prin- 
ciples in teaching how to study, it 
would seem necessary to limit the 
number of principles to be kept in 
mind. Too many rules would auto- 
matically defeat their own purpose. 
Students’ reactions are different in ex- 
tent and quality because of differ- 
ences in response to the printed page. 
Some students read a page but once, 
others read it several times, still 
others raise questions as they read it. 
We have important differences in 
reading ability and habit formations, 
and the principle of doing in practice 
periods what one expects to do later 
is illustrated in many situations. In 
learning to type, the student masters 
each step separately, beginning with 
the location of the keys and then as- 
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sociating each key with the particular 
finger which is to strike it. After 
forming the correct habits, the various 
rows of letters are mastered. In lab- 
oratory courses the student must first 
learn to use apparatus; in mathema- 
tics the rule is immediately applied 
to specific problems; in public speak- 
ing courses, practice is afforded in 
enunciation, declamation, debate, and 
oratory. In these subjects the manip- 
ulation of materials and the solution 
of problems are prerequisites to suc- 
cess. 

A clearly defined objective which 
relates our study either to an imme- 
diate goal or to a more remote end 
is of primary importance. Concen- 
tration would seem to be the first clear 
objective, and it develops out of ac- 
tively doing the duty immediately at 
hand. Successful learning is directly 
related to the degree of pertinent ac- 
tivity one can focus upon a task. Ex- 
periments in learning have shown 
that greater activity facilitates learn- 
ing and that passivity increases with 
practice. Since the pupil learns the 
actions he makes, passive attitudes 
establish habits of indifference, but 
active study forms habits indispens- 
able to the mastery required in test- 
ing situations. 

Not only must the pupil be en- 
couraged to study actively + and to re- 
member in order to master a given 
project or amount of information, but 
he must gain accuracy in the elemen- 
tary phases of the subject. Many 
courses demand the assimilation of 
each progressive step before profi- 


1 Bird, Charles, Effective Study Habits 
(Appleton-Century, 1931), pp. 67—69. 
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ciency can be attained in a new unit. 
Lacking a knowledge of algebraic 
rules and their use in solving sim- 
ple problems, or failing to keep at 
the grammatical constructions of a 
foreign language until they become 
second nature, the student cannot ex- 
pect to succeed. Assignments involv- 
ing laboratory work or manipulation 
of concrete materials require the per- 
formance of exact skills to achieve 
specific ends. These skills, however, 
are specific in their application to the 
particular subjects. 

The method of study, however, 
which facilitates the mastery of verbal 
knowledge is the self-recitation study 
method.? Attempting to master an 
assignment, a student should read it 
through rapidly without pausing to 
stress any particular topic. This pre- 
liminary survey helps in the forma- 
tion of a general idea of the content. 
The intelligent student must first ex- 
plore his assignment. After the ex- 
ploratory reading the next stop is to 
read carefully the first section of the 
assignment to discover its main 
thought. A question-and-answer out- 
line, in which the student frames his 
own questions bearing upon the as- 
signment and ascertains their an- 
swers, will help a great deal in an- 
swering questions in an examination. 
The formulation of good questions 
and the discovery of their answers 
require and develop a critical atti- 
tude toward the subject matter. 

During the first reading, and dur- 
ing this period of outlining questions 
and answers, the serious student is 


2 This method is described more fully in 
Chapter III, “How to Study Intelligently,” 
ibid., pp. 68—78. 
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assimilating his assignment but does 
not insure mastery of details. Only 
drill can fix these securely. To ac- 
complish mastery, the pupil should 
take up sections of the assignment 
separately, studying their important 
points. In repeating the answers to 
the outline questions, it is important 
that the student check the answers 
for correctness. 

The final step in the self-recitation 
method takes little time, since it in- 
volves only a very rapid rereading 
of the assignment. Points of new 
significance will appear on this final 
step. The practice of devising ques- 
tions which require both a reorganiz- 
ing of the assignment and a search- 
ing of past experience is most benefi- 
cial in preparing for tests and exam- 
inations. Experiments have further 
shown in the study of geography, 
where students were tested after hav- 
ing been supplied with study question 
sheets, that they made higher exam- 
ination marks than when they merely 
reviewed the textbook for a week in 
undirected study. 

The introduction of remedial meas- 
ures in high school and college usu- 
ally results in the presentation of 
“how to study” courses by preparing 
lists of study helps and by requiring 
students to prepare study schedules. 
The “how to study” courses were orig- 
inally planned for probation students, 
but it has become apparent that all 
students profit from them. Wherever 
students are given information about 
courses in how to study, they invari- 
ably ask whether they are likely to 
profit from them. “How to study” 
classes have no magic potency; there- 
fore training in appropriate methods 
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must be the key to effective study. 
Whether these methods are taught in 
the class subject itself or in a separate 
orientation class is immaterial; the 
profit gained from a course dealing 
with study principles is determined 
by the effort which a student exerts 
in breaking wasteful habits and in 
forming more effective ones. Can 
such courses assist materially in ob- 
taining better grades in college? Cer- 
tain studies have been made in which 
comparative scores were kept on re- 
sults obtained after training in this 
area. 

In a study made at the University 
of Michigan of a group of 324 stu- 
dents on probation, it was found that 
57 of them said their failures were 
due, in part at least, to the lack of 
such instruction in high school. A 
group of 115 said the primary reason 
for their failure was lack of ability 
to adjust themselves to conditions in 
college as contrasted with conditions 
to which they were accustomed in 
high school. Whipple, who made this 
study, maintained that the fundamen- 
tal principles of how to study can be 
put to work in both junior and senior 
high schools.* 

There seems to be no doubt that 
the poorer students, and even the 
average students, are helped mate- 
rially by being taught how to study. 
There is no convincing answer to the 
question of the effectiveness of such 
procedure with the better students. 

In a study made at the Lyons 
Township High School, La Grange, 


3 Kilzer, Louis R., Supervised Study (Pro- 
fessional and Technical Press, 1931), “Train- 
ing Pupils to Study Effectively,” pp. 178-9. 
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Illinois, the report stated that pupils 
should be urged to spend part of 
their time daily studying the subject 
matter of regular courses under the 
direction of teachers whose primary 
concern is to teach correct study pro- 
cedures. The period for study should 
be under the direction of a specialist 
in study technique. 

Methods of study rather than mas- 
tery of specific types of subject mat- 
ter are stressed during this time. At- 
tention is focused on correct habits of 
study by utilizing the subject matter 
in the regular courses. The conclu- 
sion drawn by the writer of this re- 
port says that habits of study are 
difficult to measure except by degree 
of success in school work, because it 
is impossible to say definitely that 
any one method or set of methods is 
best for all individuals at all times. 

R. E. Carter, in the School Review, 
has given us specific techniques for 
the teaching of a study habit. He 
holds that it is as desirable to give 
pupils a preliminary survey of the 
study habits in any course as it is to 
give them a general notion of the in- 
formation to be acquired. 

Study habits are complex, and they 
are not attained without careful at- 
tention to them. Two methods are 
listed by Carter: The direct method 
and the indirect. In the direct method 
the pupil is told that the formation 
of a certain habit is an important 
part of the term’s work. Its advan- 
tages are demonstrated to him, and 
he is tested on his adaptation from 


4 Kilzer, op. cit., pp. 183-185. 

5 Carter, R. E., “Teaching a Study Habit,” 
School Review, 29:695—706 (November, 
1921). 
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time to time. He comes to know 
that his progress in the course is con- 
ditioned by the development of the 
particular habit, and therefore he has 
a conscious aim. 

In the indirect method, pupils are 
taught to form the habit of raising 
questions or making mental cross con- 
nections in their study work. The 
pupil is then unconsciously forming 
a habit. The direct method presup- 
poses ability on the part of the teacher 
to do the following things: 


1. Differentiate clearly between the 
better and poorer methods. 

2. Explain and demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of the method to the pupil. 

3. Prepare and use drill material 
to develop this habit. 

4. Test the pupil’s improvement in 
methods of study. 

The direct method is then dis- 
cussed, and the pupils are taught how 
to make mental cross connections. 
Emphasis must be placed on recalling 
of ideas which are suggested by these 
notes. Examination questions can be 
based on these related ideas. 

By using the direct and the indirect 
method, the following advantages will 
result: 

1. A more balanced emphasis on 
important study habits is ensured. 

2. Difficulties in learning are broken 
up — realization of pupil’s own weak- 
ness — pupils have chance to assume 
more responsibility for their own 
progress — greater interest in their 
work. 

3. A better chance is given the 
teacher to take individual differences 
into consideration and give drills in 
specific methods of work. 
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4. Pupils get the idea of difference 
in method and receive some training 
in generalizing. 

5. Habit will be more general if the 
pupil is made more conscious of the 
purpose and value of the habit.® 

In discussing the matter of study 
schedules and rules on how to study, 
many can be listed. Reavis, Horrall, 
Edmondson and Goodrich, University 
of Chicago, Whipple, and others have 
prepared excellent rules on “how to 
study.” Douglass has given the best 
summary in his book Organization 
and Administration of Secondary 
Schools." 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE 
STUDY 


1. Make out a schedule for study, 
assigning the study of each subject 
to some definite hour in the day, and 
cultivate the habit of studying by 
schedule. 

2. At the beginning of the study of 
a new unit or assignment, study 
closely the instructions given by the 
teacher, noting what is desired and 
what has been suggested as especially 
important. 

3. As a safeguard against forget- 
ting, write down in your notebook 
the assignment, taking full notes on 
both required or suggested tasks and 
suggestions on how to study the ma- 
terial. If illustrated examples are 
given, copy these. 

4. Concentrate on the work at hand, 
and don’t permit your mind to wan- 


6 Kilzer, op. cit., pp. 189-193. 

7 Douglass, Karl L., Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Secondary Schools (Ginn, 
1945), pp. 330—333. 
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der. Resolve to master each lesson. 
Don’t put off parts of the lesson be- 
cause they appear unattractive. 


5. In studying reading matter, ob- 
serve the following “efficiency” rules: 

a. Read through quickly once to 
get the general trend. 

b. Read through again, trying to 
“react” in some way to everything 
read by agreeing, disagreeing, com- 
paring with something else, thinking 
up applications or the full meaning, 
outlining, taking notes, or rewriting, 
perhaps in condensed form. 

c. Stop occasionally to see how well 
you can recall the more important 
points. Writing them down from 
memory or with as little help as pos- 
sible from the book is a good plan. 

d. Talk over the materials read 
with someone, and take notes for 
questions in class on points not un- 
derstood. 


6. Do not quit until you feel that 


you have mastered the assignment 
and are fully prepared. 


7. In preparing your work, empha- 
size those points which you believe 
the instructor thinks of most value 
and which are likely to be emphasized 
in class discussions. 

8. In memorizing: 

a. Be sure that you understand the 
material thoroughly before you start 
to memorize. 

b. Repeat the material only with 
complete concentration, using the 
book less and less as you are able to 
repeat without it. 

c. Learn by large units, practicing 
on lines or short paragraphs only to 
fill in weak places. 
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d. When a period of a few hours 
has elapsed after you have “memor- 
ized” the material, see if you can re- 
call it; bolster up the weak spots. 

Such study lists may be distributed 
to the pupils in assemblies or home- 
room groups, with explanation and 
discussion, or through both avenues. 
They may be distributed through the 
teaching staff. Each instructor may 
modify the suggestions to fit his sub- 
ject and may supplement it with ad- 
ditional suggestions peculiar to that 
subject. 


Study Schedules. The use of a 
form for study schedules, prepared 
and distributed to each pupil soon 
after the opening of the semester, is 
thought by many principals to be 
worth the effort required. After 
these forms have been filled in and 
have received the approval and sig- 
nature of the parent, they should be 
returned by the pupil to the principal 
or the group adviser for approval. 
The pupil schedules the preparation 
of some subject or subjects for each 
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class period during which he has no 
class or laboratory, and he also in- 
dicates on his schedule what hours 
he will spend in home study. The 
study schedules are ordinarily not 
collected from the pupils until two 
or three weeks after the beginning 
of the semester, allowing them time 
to experiment and to orient them- 
selves before finally formulating their 
study schedules. 

Conclusion: The entire matter of 
how to teach effective study habits 
must be one that is left to the good 
judgment of the teacher. The proper 
Christian attitude toward studies and 
the application of the lesson of our 
talents and their proper use will pro- 
vide the proper incentive for the de- 
velopment of effective study habits. 
The Christian teacher and the Chris- 
tian student should have very little 
difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory 
program for developing proper hab- 
its of study if the proper mechanics 
are observed with judgment and dis- 
cretion. 


TimeLy Warninc. — There is a fearfully powerful reaction, thus, in dress, 
upon what is inmost and deepest in character. And so much is there in this 
fact that every Christian parent should be fully alive to it, even from the first; 
understanding that the child is going to enlarge his consciousness, so as, in 


a sense, to take in his dress and be configured to it... . 


Hence the dreadful 


mischief done to a child by what may be called the dolling of it, that is, by 
dressing, or overdressing it, just to please, or amuse, or what is really more true, 
to tickle a certain weak and foolish pride in the parents. — Horace BusHNELL, 


in Christian Nurture, p. 291. 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STELzER 


Inertia 


In physics, inertia is that property 
of matter by virtue of which it per- 
sists in its state of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line unless some 
force changes that state. 

In general, inertia is just a dignified 
expression for the more common laz- 
iness or stubbornness. It denotes 
laziness by its persistence in the state 
of rest or inactivity and non-participa- 
tion. It implies stubbornness by its 
continuance in the same procedure of 
uniform motion, which is so difficult 
to change. 

Congregational singing suffers from 
inertia when members slump down 
in their seats, ready to enjoy a day 
of rest, with diaphragm and abdo- 
minal muscles sagging. On the other 
hand, it may suffer from the persistent 
errors of time or phrasing which have 
at one time crept in. The cure in 
either case must come from the organ. 
There is a way of counteracting both 
phases of inertia. The prelude can 
attract interest and direct the mind 
toward the spirit of worship. It can 
arouse even the breathing rate to 
cause action. It can create a rhythmic 
momentum which counteracts exist- 
ing inertia and draws men into the 
stream of action. This is the art of 
the organist which pays rich, intan- 
gible dividends in satisfaction and 
pulsating appreciation. The proper 
timing, the registration, the attack, 
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the crisp phrasing, the immaculate 
precision, coupled with a_ well- 
planned, reasonable climax, will trans- 
form a lifeless service into an expe- 
rience in worship which will long be 
remembered simply because the 
senses were more receptive. The 
Word was the same. Learn to con- 
trol inertia. 

Organists are subject to the laws of 
inertia when they find themselves 
growing sluggish to get down to 
practice or when they persist in the 
errors of style without modification. 
In either case we have a huge prob- 
lem. While loss of job or raise of 
pay are the commonly recommended 
stimuli for change, the Lutheran or- 
ganist has a far better motive in his 
devotion to the service of God. This 
department suggests that each or- 
ganist restudy the effectiveness of his 
practice methods. Does he stay long 
enough on one musical idea, perhaps 
a measure or motif, so that he can 
master itP Does he see the short 
phrase in its relationship to the whole 
composition? Does he see the voice 
leading which will govern his phras- 
ing and his registration? If he is in- 
capable of discovering this, does he 
attend summer school to receive in- 
structions? Then, having succeeded 
in playing well, does he time his at- 
tacks to lead a congregation? Does 
he know that two or three crisp 
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staccato chords at the beginning of 
a stanza usually suffice to snap the 
congregation into proper time and 
rhythm when the chorale is lively? 
Does he know that the registration 
with emphasis on overtones is more 
conducive to good singing than mere 
muddy fundamentals? Learn to con- 
trol inertia. 


Choirs and conductors reflect iner- 
tia. Usually the status quo wins out. 
Attendance may suffer for want of 
adequate motivation to attend. Tone 
and diction are mediocre for want of 
knowledge or effort. In either case 
the choir fails to achieve its highest 
possibilities. Again, there can be 
habits of singing, behavior, or choice 
of music which persist to annoy 
refined taste. Thus inertia appears 
to be a blissful state. We hear so 
many choirs and recordings which 
could be improved. The tone could 
be better. The diction could be im- 
proved. The interpretation could be 
emphasized. After all is sung and 
heard, what have we? Have we 
heard only so much music? Have we 
understood each word? Has the 
meaning of the words impressed us 
by the natural climax? Or did we 
just hear another song? Choirs can, 
they must, overcome this inertia or 
stop. St. Paul places the ratio at 5 
to 10,000 when he speaks of words 
understood, 1 Cor. 14:19. And mere 
vowelized singing is an unknown 
tongue in any man’s language. When 
a human voice cannot be understood 
any better than sets of organ pipes, a 
type of inertia is in power which 
needs attention. If we were to choose 
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beauty and understanding, we would 
unhesitatingly say that understanding 
the words should supersede beauty. 
Fortunately, there is no conflict. 
Words properly pronounced produce 
beautiful tone. Inaccurate vowels 
and inactive consonants resulting 
from inertia are devastating to beauty 
and understanding. The man who 
said that consonants must be slighted 
in favor of vowels should be exhumed 
for a post mortem. It is bad enough 
when the cause for sluggish enun- 
ciation is inertia, but when it is con- 
viction, we have inertia in active form 
which contaminates like a virus. No, 
we are not too strong in this state- 
ment. If we consider the vast num- 
ber of choirs which have sung in 
services, over the Lutheran Hour, on 
recordings, and evaluate the percent- 
age of words which can be understood 
by the novice, we are forced to take 
notice. Furthermore, if we really 
mean what we say that the Word is 
a means of grace, then we must pre- 
sent the Word in a manner that it 
can be understood, inertia notwith- 
standing. Therefore our plea is ac- 
tion to secure a correct understanding 
of vocalization of both vowels and 
consonants, both a vital necessity to 
the intelligible presentation of the 
Word. Vowels present the emotional 
foundation for the word content, but 
consonants make it intelligible. The 
dictionary furnishes the proper direc- 
tions on their use, but inertia must 
not act like a tapeworm to devour 
sounds that the hearer needs for un- 
derstanding. Let us be beautiful, but 
let us be understood. Learn to con- 
trol inertia. 


“Johann Sebastian Bach 


als Saenger und Musiker des Evangeliums und der lutherischen Reformation” * 


By Dr. Fr. HAsHAGEN 


Reviewed by Hersert D. BrueNinc 


Unlike some other German books 
on Bach, the sketches by Hashagen 
may tax your power of sustained 
interest to the utmost if it is your 
good fortune to read this thought- 
provoking book about Bach. For one 
thing, the author employs a style of 
German that is characteristic of the 
most learned and profound modern 
German thinkers. Moreover, he bases 
his observations on aesthetic, phil- 
osophical, psychological, and intan- 
gible points of view in music as addi- 
tional “Beleuchtungen” (elucidations ) 
to his main thesis, which is the- 
ological in character. Finally, the 
bulk of his book in essence constitutes 
a brilliantly comprehensive set of 
program notes for the cycle of Bach 
cantatas and the Bach passions. 

Hashagen devotes the first chapter 
of his book to a detailed characteriza- 
tion of Bach. To the author, Bach 
is the center of musical gravity around 
whom an increased amount of in- 
terest and research gravitates. Bach, 
the giant, a fascination, melodious 
and yet possessing character (to 
quote Hegel), “weltoffen” — although 
a mystic, who composed “mit pie- 
taetvoller Hingabe” (with reverent 
devotion), as page 16 describes him! 
To Bach applies most aptly and com- 
pletely the saying of Goethe: “Soll 


* Verlag der evangelischen Buchhand- 
lung A-G, Emmishofen in der Schweiz. 
Copyright 1925 by Book and Art Publish- 
ing Co. Carl Hirsch. Constance. 
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dich das Ganze im Grossen erquicken, 
musst du das Grosse im Kleinen 
erblicken!” It was this capacity that 
must account for the depth in Bach, 
a gift also known as “Einfuehlen” 
(empathy). For this reason he was 
able to steep himself in the thought 
and meaning of his texts beyond nor- 
mal endurance and ability. And yet, 
Hashagen amazingly enough remarks, 
the fact that Bach superscribes his 
cantatas with “Soli Deo Gloria” or 
“J.J (“Jesu, Juva”) merely follows 
a custom of the times, and so it does 
not presuppose more piety in Bach 
than in others. In this connection 
two other significant observations of 
Hashagen may be found in the fol- 
lowing quotation from page 32: “In 
Bachs Kunst werden die goettlichen 
Heilstaten, die goettlichen Heils- 
lehren, auch die scheinbar duerren 
und leblosen, in das Glaubensleben 
eines Musikers aufgenommen, der sie 
als fluessiges Feuer wiederzugeben 
vermag. Ob jemand dadurch zum 
Glauben bekehrt wird, ist eine andere 
Frage.” } 

Beginning with Chapter II, Has- 
hagen analyzes the cantatas and the 


1 “In Bach’s art divine acts and divine 
doctrines of salvation (also the seemingly 
barren and lifeless ones) are taken up into 
the faith life of a musician who is able to 
return them as liquid fire. Whether some- 
one is thereby converted to faith is another 
question.” (All the footnotes in this review 
are rather literal translations of the longer 
quotations. ) 
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passions, always viewing Bach as 
“Saenger und Musiker des Evange- 
liums und der lutherischen Reforma- 
tion.” The thesis is not difficult to 
develop, because there are evidences 
aplenty for it in Bach’s output of 
sacred vocal music. It does neces- 
sitate, however, that one be fully ac- 
quainted with the text and the music 
of Bach’s cantatas and passions and, 
above all, with Bach’s inner religious 
life and thought. Hashagen more 
than required meets the test. Lis- 
tener, singer, leader — all can and will 
profit immensely from a serious study 
of Hashagen’s sketches of Bach as 
the Fifth Evangelist. Only, it may 
be advisable to take no more than a 
small dose of Hashagen in one sitting! 

If music is mood, Bach’s cantatas 
and passions without their literary 
texts are mood, but no more. With- 
out their titles and word texts (Scrip- 
tural and mundane) his music in 
these vocal works loses much signif- 
icance. On page 90 Hashagen re- 
marks: “Sobald indess die Vokal-Mu- 
sik nicht in Worte gefasste Gedanken, 
sondem nur Toene verlauten laesst, 
verliert sie ihre Haupteigenschaft als 
Manifestation des persoenlichen Le- 
bens, des Geistes, der fuer seine 
Aeusserung auf den im Worte erfass- 
ten und im Worte ausgesprochenen 
Gedanken angewiesen ist.” It is the 
close and fitting inner union of text 
and music that immortalizes Bach. 

Among the many noteworthy points 
Hashagen mentions, a number of 
them may prove of more than or- 
dinary interest. There are, for ex- 
ample: 

1. The historical paradox that Bach, 
living in an age when Germans almost 
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lost their identity by aping their 
neighbors, nevertheless composed in 
truly German style (p. 21). 

2. Bach is childlike in the expres- 
sion of his faith, but not childish 
(p. 44). 

3. He had the gift of overlooking 
any inherent weakness a given text 
might contain (p. 45). 

4, Although Bach upheld definite 
forms in music, yet he did not remain 
pedantically with these, but used new 
devices as musical license allowed 


him to do so (p.54). 

5. His symbolism enables him to 
enliven the text, just as the text en- 
livens the music (p. 57). 

6. Again and again in Bach’s music, 
references to death occur. For him 
no thought is sweeter than to face 
his Redeemer at the Throne of Grace. 
Consequently, to Bach time is fleeting, 
and all that goes with it is vain also. 
Yet, the close of the church year 
does not fill the soul of Bach with 
thoughts of death, but rather with 
anticipation of the heavenly bliss to 
come (p. 143). 

7. Whenever various texts imply 
similar ideas, Bach does not hesitate 
to use the same music (p. 82). 

8. “Bachs Musik ist eben bei all 
ihrem Reichtum im letzten Grunde 
nur eine: Sie ist Gottesdienst! Auch 
wenn er in nicht-kirchlicher, in welt- 
licher Musik sich bewegt, kann er 
sich selbst nicht leugnen; und aus 
diesem tiefsten und staerksten Motiv 
in ihm erklaert es sich uns am besten, 
dass er unter anderem auch Kom- 
positionen, die, objektiv angesehen, zu 
bloss weltlichen Zwecken gedient hat- 
ten, spaeter unbedenklich fuer kirch- 
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liche Zwecke verwendet,” Hashagen 
notes on page 84? 


9. Strikingly Hashagen  distin- 
guishes between the music of Pa- 
lestrina and the music of Bach on 
page 98. Here is his classic descrip- 
tion: 

“Mit Recht sagte man von Pa- 
lestrina, seine Musik fuehre immer 
wieder in einen hohen Marmordom, 
dessen Pfeiler und Gewoelbe, schim- 
mermndes Licht und weihrauchdurch- 
wallte Weiten und Laengen die Sinne 
entzuecken, begeistern, gefangenneh- 
men. In Bachs Musik erhebt sich 
auch ein Dom, doch nicht von Mar- 
mor, sondern aus lebendigen Steinen. 
Die Pfeiler ragen hier nicht nur hoch 
hinauf, bis das sichtbare Gewoelbe 
ansetzt, sondern so hoch, dass nur 
der Himmel sie ueberwoelbt. Luft 
und Licht, Raeume und Grenzen, — 
alles ist da in seiner Schoenheit, 
Weite und Festigkeit; aber alles 
weist ueber sich selber hinaus und 
traegt hinaus und hinauf in die An- 
betung Gottes im Geist und in der 
Wahrheit!” 8 


2 “Bach’s music, with all its richness, or 
copiousness, in the final analysis is precisely 
only one: It is worship! Even when he 
moves in non-churchly, secular music, he 
cannot deny, or disown, himself (as a de- 
yout believer); and this most profound and 
powerful motive in him is the best explana- 
tion for the fact that Bach later occasionally 
and unhesitatingly used such compositions 
for ecclesiastical purposes as, viewed objec- 
tively, had previously served only secular 
purposes.” 

3 “Rightly it is said of Palestrina that his 
music always would lead into a high, marble 
dome, whose pillars and arches (vaults), 
shimmering lights, and incense-pervaded 
lengths and breadths would transport, in- 
spire, and take captive the senses, feelings, 
or emotions. In Bach’s music there arises 
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10. Important and worthy of em- 
ulation is Bach’s emphasis on Pen- 
tecost as a festival that deserves 
the Christian’s special consideration 
(p. 117). 

11. Bach could even protest against 
false doctrine in terms of music. Thus, 
in his cantata Ach, Gott vom Himmel 
he purposely creates the effect of dis- 
sonance to signify the disharmony 
caused by false doctrine. 

12. Hashagen finds not one trace in 
Bach that would indicate a divorce- 
ment between Bach’s subjective Chris- 
tianity and the teachings of the 
Church, nor any attempt on his part 
to cause such a separation. Neither 
does he appear to find in Bach any 
lack of inner urgings towards subjec- 
tive expressions which could not be 
satisfied by the doctrines of the 
Church (p. 137). 

13. The key to the problem in Bach 
is Bach himself. He who would un- 
derstand him and fathom his depths 
must tread the way he trod (p. 45). 

14. Hashagen unreservedly 
dorses the old church _pericopes 
(“die altkirchlichen Perikopen”) as 
being unsurpassed and unsurpassable 
(p. 146). 

15. Bach never separates the Person 
of Christ from the means of grace, 
nor does Bach consider Christian 


en- 


also a dome, not of marble, but of living 
stones. Here the pillars project not only 
high above until they join the visible arches 
(vaults), but so high that only Heaven 
overarches them. Air and light, space and 
bounds — everything is there in its beauty, 
expanse, and firmness; but everything 
points beyond itself and carries beyond and 
above into the worship of God in spirit and 
in truth.” 
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faith as anything else but personal 
trust in the Savior (p. 150). 


16. In conclusion, Hashagen ex- 
claims on pages 161 and 162: “Johann 
Sebastian Bach! —Oft steht er vor 
uns wie Johannes der Taeufer, der 
Buss-und Gerichtsprediger, der Vor- 
laeufer Christi, auf den er hinweist: 
‘Siche, das ist Gottes Lamm, welches 
der Welt Suende traegt!’ Oft und 
in unbeschreiblicher Innigkeit erin- 
nert er an Johannes, den Juenger, der 
an Jesu Brust lag and bezeugt: ‘Wir 
sahen seine Herrlichkeit!) Dann 
wieder stecken die Pfeile des All- 
maechtigen in ihm, und die Schreck- 
nisse Gottes sind auf ihn gerichtet 
(Hiob 6:4).” ..... Sucht man nach 
einem Mann und Kuenstler, der 
dieses Lebens Lust und Last in 
seltenem Masse gefuehlt und getragen 
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hat und in dem allen, auch trotz 
dem allen, in koeniglicher Freiheit 
dem ewigen Leben, der ewigen Liebe 
Gottes, unsres Heilandes, sein Lied 
singt, man findet ihn in Johann 
Bach!” 4 


4 “Johann Sebastian Bach! — Often he 
stands before us like John the Baptist, the 
preacher of repentance and judgment, the 
forerunner of Christ, to whom he points: 
‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world!’ Often and in in- 
describable fervor he suggests John, the 
disciple who lay at the bosom of Jesus and 
testified: “We beheld His glory!’ Then 
again the arrows of the Almighty stick in 
Bach, and the terrors of God are directed 
on him. (Job 6:4.) ... If one looks for 
a man and artist who has sensed and borne 
the pleasures and burdens of this life in 
rare measure and who, in all of that and 
despite all of that, nevertheless in royal 
freedom sings his song to eternal life, to 
the eternal love of God, our Savior — one 
finds him in Johann Sebastian Bach.” 


Music Review 


RECORDINGS 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


ALBUM OF TWELVE HYMNS by the 
Valparaiso University Chorus Under 
the Direction of Prof. Theodore Hoelty- 
Nickel. $7.50 net. 


This album of five 10-inch records con- 
tains the following hymns: “Savior, When 
in Dust to Thee”; “Stricken, Smitten, and 
Afflicted”; Lord, Keep Us _ Steadfast”; 
“I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord”; “All Glory 
Be to God on High”; “Holy Lord, We 
Praise Thy Name”; “Rise, My Soul, to 
Watch and Pray”; “Holy, Holy, Holy”; 
“Christ, the Life of All the Living”; “Let 
Me Be Thine Forever”; “Lord Jesus Christ, 
with Me Abide”; “I Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say.” 


The records themselves are of unbreak- 
able plastic and of fine quality. The re- 
cordings may well serve the Christian home 
for spiritual uplift and edification. With 
hymnal in hand, they would serve well for 
family devotions or for the comfort of the 
sick. The style of interpretation is con- 
servatively devotional throughout. 

The reviewer looks forward to further 
recordings which will add additional stress 
on a) greater clarity of enunciation through 
all stanzas with emphasis on consonants to 
be understood; b) lighter, natural rhythm, 
as approximated in “Christ, the Life of All 
the Living”; and c) meaningful, phrase- 
wise interpretation, in keeping with the 
context and recognizing the natural climax, 
as approximated in “Holy Lord, We Praise 
Thy Name” and “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

T.G.S. 


ee 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Dear FRIENDs: 


We wish we could present to you the 
complete program for the L. E. A. Conven- 
tion at Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill., on July 6 and 7. The program 
has been drawn up, and some of the speak- 
ers have already consented to carry out 
their assigned tasks. Since, however, a re- 
sponse has not yet been received from all of 
them, a complete program cannot be given 
at this time. 

Thinking back to last year’s program, we 
felt that the experiment of having an “out- 
side” speaker was a successful one. Not all 
of us agreed with everything that this speak- 
er said. That, you and I know, was not the 
intention. He did stimulate our thinking. 
That is all we asked of him. He did so in 
an arresting fashion; we were grateful. We 
believe that this year the program commit- 
tee is planning wisely in selecting another 
“outside” speaker who will give us much 
food for thought. (You won’t mind if we 
give ourselves a pat on the back. ) 

The sectional meetings at previous con- 
ventions have been well received. One 
criticism that some of you have voiced is 
that you would like to have attended sev- 
eral of the sectional meetings. This year 
four sectional meetings are being planned, 
but not (hold your hat) simultaneously. 
Instead, two sectional meetings will be held 
on Tuesday morning; two others will be 
held on Wednesday morning. Now you can 
attend two of the four instead of only one 
of the four. Tuesday’s sectional meetings 
will each have the general topic: “Psycho- 
logical Factors in Family Relations”; the 
sectional meetings on Wednesday will re- 
volve around the theme: “The Role of the 
School in Family Life Education.” Sounds 
good, doesn’t it? 

What about the fellowship dinner? Pre- 
ceded by a social hour? Certainly! No 
self-respecting program committee would 
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omit those. Just bring along your best 
bib and tucker. 

And we'll be seein’ you by 9:30 A.M. 
on July 6 when the president bangs his 
gavel for the call to order. 

Cordially, 


THE Procram CoMMITTEE 


THE “YEARBOOK” 


To whet your intellectual appetite for the 
1948 Yearbook, chapter heading and authors 
are herewith presented. 


The Christian Family in Contemporary 
American Society 
Table of Contents 
Preface. By Oscar E. Feucht, St. Louis, Mo. 
I. Our Society Makes Its Impact on the 


Christian Family — Allan Hart Jahsmann, 
Warren, Ohio 


II. Planning for and Developing the Happy 
Christian Marriage — Alice Husted, De- 
corah, Iowa 

III. The Christian Family — A Living Force 
in Our Society — Richard R. Caemmerer, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

IV. What Are the Possibilities in Home- 
School-Church Co-operation? — Walter F. 
Wolbrecht, Seward, Nebr. 


When can you expect this publication? 
In June, a few weeks prior to the conven- 
tion. You will hear an analysis of it on the 
first day of convention sessions. 


SEEING THINGS TOGETHER 


The importance of home-school relations 
is recognized by all thinking educators. 
Especially is a strong and harmonious rela- 
tionship necessary in our day, when children 
are beset and besieged by a growing variety 
of influences which tend to confuse them. 

Cognizant of this problem and aware of 
an opportunity, the L. E. A. has in prepara- 
tion a monograph previously announced in 
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these pages. This booklet, “Seeing Things 
Together,” approaches the home-school rela- 
tions area as being both a problem and an 
opportunity. A point of view sets forth the 
thinking which underlies the presentation. 
A series of actual programs in parent educa- 
tion in public and parochial schools will be 
described. Procedures used for both or- 
ganized and informal programs will be in- 
cluded. Present plans are to have the 
monograph available this spring. 


PAST EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MEMBERS 


Members of the Executive Board of the 
L.E. A. are selected from a geographical 
area. At times calls are accepted which 
remove them from the zone of accessibility. 
As Executive Secretary of the North Wiscon- 
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sin District, Arthur L. Amt found it neces- 
sary to transfer his family from La Porte, 
Ind., to Wausau, Wis. He was a teacher at 
Chicago, Aurora, and La Porte. 

G. A. Korntheuer, until recently a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, is now head of 
the English department of the Fort Wayne 
Lutheran High School. He maintains an 
executive office in the L. E. A. as vice-presi- 
dent of the East Central area. 

It should be noted that Amold Diersen, 
the first financial secretary of the L.E. A., 
is now an assistant superintendent of schools 
of Cook County. 

The three mentioned are graduates of 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
and have continued their academic work at 
neighboring universities. They are en- 
thusiastic supporters and promoters of the 
L..E. A. 


New Marriace Law Brincs Decrease in Divorce. — Hasty marriages 
and divorces have markedly declined in Kansas since the passage of the state 
law, effective last July, which requires a three-day waiting period and physical 
examinations before marriages can be performed. Ministers and court officials 
in all parts of the state declare that conditions have improved. From Wichita, 
Probate Judge Clyde M. Judson reports that the new law has put a stop to 
hasty marriages in his county, where applications for licenses decreased from 


4,071 in 1946 to 2,281 in 1947. 


“Only one marriage under the new law 


has resulted in a divorce,” he says. — The Christian Century (Jan. 28, 1948), 


page 122. 


Wronc ParentaL Gumwance. — Five boys, ranging in age from 7 to 14, 
the children of two families who live six tenths of a mile from the school bus 
route, had been on strike all term against their school, hoping thereby to 


obtain portal-to-portal transportation. 


They were recently ordered by the 


children’s court to return to school, the judge deciding that their parents 
were contributing to the delinquency of the children by keeping them out of 
school. — The Nation’s Schools (January, 1948), p. 76. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


On Jan. 16—18 Dr. Hans Asmussen of 
Berlin, Chancellor of the EKiD, was the 
guest of Concordia Seminary. He was pre- 
sented to the student body and met with 
the faculty in larger and smaller groups. 

On Feb. 8 Prof. L. C. Wuerffel was in- 
stalled as dean in a divine service held at 
Hope Lutheran Church at 7:30 P.M. Pres- 
ident L. J. Sieck delivered the sermon, and 
District President E. L. Roschke performed 
the installation ceremony. Dr. Spitz, Dr. 
Caemmerer, and Rev. R. J. Schmidt served 
as liturgists. The Seminary Chorus, under 
the direction of Dr. W. B. Heyne, sang the 
anthem. On the following Friday a recep- 
tion was given to Dean and Mrs. Wuerffel 
in Koburg Dining Hall, to which the faculty 
and the members of the Board with their 
wives were invited. At this occasion Dr. W. 
G. Polack served as master of ceremonies. 
The new dean was welcomed by Professors 
A. C. Repp and M. H. Franzmann on be- 
half of the faculty and by Mr. C. S. Lott- 
mann and Pastor J. Oppliger on behalf of 
the Board of Control. 

Dr. Alfred von Rohr Sauer of Winona, 
Minn., has been called to the chair of Old 
Testament language and literature. 

Semester finals were given on Jan. 26—29. 
The new semester began on Feb. 4. During 
the recess between semesters the Chorus 
made an extended tour, on which concerts 
were given in Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
and Indiana. W.R.R. 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

The Seminary at Springfield has a unique 
enrollment. Your reporter, in making this 
statement, is not referring to the unusually 
large number of students enrolled. Perhaps 


a few words about the size of the student 
body are not out of place. 


Students in residence this year number 
239, and twenty-four are doing supply work. 
The total enrollment, 263, is the largest 
since 1894. But let me repeat: What makes 
our student body unique is not its large size. 

More than 50 per cent of our resident 
students are veterans. Some of them found 
Calvary’s Cross while they were serving in 
the armed forces of our country. One of 
them wrote to his young wife that he had 
found the Savior and urged her to go to a 
Lutheran pastor that she, too, might find 
peace at the foot of the Cross. Later, on 
the same day, he and his wife were con- 
firmed: he in Italy, she in Chicago. Others 
were members of Modernist churches and 
learned to know genuine Biblical Chris- 
tianity by listening to the preaching of our 
chaplains. With few exceptions these men 
manifest a large measure of consecration. 
They are hard workers and make special 
efforts to learn thoroughly what others heard 
in the days of their youth in Christian 
homes, in Sunday schools, and in Christian 
day schools. They write letters to their 
parents, other relatives, and friends, urging 
them to attend the services of our Church 
in their respective communities. They are 
here for a definite purpose and work hard 
to prepare themselves for the precious work 
of preaching the Gospel of the crucified and 
risen Savior. Many others were brought up 
in our Church and became more serious 
while they were in the service. They are 
now determined, if God grants them grace, 
to become messengers of Christ. 

The age of our new students is unusually 
high. We are accustomed to think of 
“Sexties” as the beginners in our ministerial 
schools. Here the average of our beginners 
is twenty-two and a half. These men have 
not lost their youthful buoyancy, but at the 
same time their attitudes and work bear 
witness to a greater degree of maturity than 
usually found in first-year seminarians. If 
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our freshmen should read this, they might 
become big-headed. Let me therefore add: 
There are a few who lack the evidence of 
maturity. 

Forty-five of our students are married, 
and many of them have children. They live 
off the campus. Synod has provided seven 
prefabricated houses, now occupied by seven 
couples and their children. All others have 
rented some kind of shelter. A few have 
been compelled to live in one room and have 
the privilege of kitchen and bathroom. But 
they are taking it on the chin without 
grumbling. The non-veterans among them 
seek employment, and their wives, too, help 
in earning daily bread. The married G. I.’s, 
likewise, are employed part time, because 
$90 a month does not suffice to support a 
family. Strange as it may sound, the class- 
work of our married students was outstand- 
ing last year. It was feared that matrimonial 
duties would interfere with the work at the 
Seminary, but their grades dispelled these 
fears. 

Our dormitories are more than crowded. 
Even double-deckers have not sufficiently 
relieved the situation. Basement rooms are 
being used to supply living and sleeping 
quarters. The amount granted us by Synod 
for a new building has not been placed in 
the budget for 1948. What are we going 
to do next year? Our living room equip- 
ment is inadequate. About fifty students 
use card tables instead of desks. Even if 
we had sufficient desks, the space would be 
lacking for their use.— Next year? The 
Lord will help us. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Assignment of Spring Graduates. —On 
Friday, Jan. 16, the synodical Subcommittee 
on Assignments met at Concordia with our 
two Teachers Colleges Placement Commit- 
tees to assign calls to our March graduates. 
Representing the synodical committee were 
the Rev. W. F. Lichtsinn of Hammond, Ind., 
and the Rev. A. H. Werfelmann of Elgin, Il. 

Nineteen requests for teachers had been 
made at this time. Available were three 
graduates from Seward Concordia and three 
from River Forest. 
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Names of candidates and their respective 
teaching assignments will be published later. 


Summer School. — A rich and varied pro- 
gram will be offered in the River Forest 
Summer School in 1948, from June 28 to 
Aug. 6. Teachers and students working to- 
ward their degree in education will find a 
wide selection of courses from which to 
choose. Owing to the continuing teacher 
shortage, we are again offering a program 
for “emergency teachers.” Provision will 
also be made for those who have taken the 
“emergency teacher” program and wish to 
continue their preparation. 

For those teachers who are not concerned 
about credit, but wish to improve their ef- 
ficiency in a particular field, we offer a num- 
ber of specialized workshops. We are plan- 
ning on making the following workshops 
materialize this year: (1) Audio-Visual 
Aids; (2) The One-Room School; (3) The 
Principal as Counselor; (4) Kindergarten- 
Primary; (5) Lutheran Secondary Educa- 
tion; (6) Adult Education. 

Anyone desiring a catalog or further in- 
formation may apply to the dean of the 
summer school, Professor W. O. Kraeft. 


More Office Space. — The new offices con- 
structed on the porch space between the 
Music Building and the Men’s Dormitory 
have been completed. They are occupied 
by two members of the Editorial Committee 
of LurHERAN EpucatTion, Professors Kueh- 
nert and Gross; the chairman of the Place- 
ment Committee, Dr. Maurer; and the head 
of the Department of Education, Professor 
Schmieding. All of the occupants appreciate 
the new equipment and the needed addi- 
tional space which the new offices provide 
for the growing activities and records of the 
respective departments. 


OUR MINISTERIAL 
PREPARATORY COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


Every Monday moming, at the close of 
chapel devotions, our students contribute 
toward a collection for European relief. 
A total of $55 was collected in the first two 
services. 
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President Rincker announces that the ar- 
chitect’s plans for the new dormitory have 
been completed. The new building will re- 
place the present State Dormitory, known to 
many alumni as the “Old Building.” 

Those respectful, if not incredulous, 
glances directed toward Albert Herzberg, 
high school sophomore, by students (and oc- 
casionally by faculty members) are amply 
justified. Albert holds a record which will 
probably be his throughout his stay on this 
campus: he represents a family of 22 per- 
sons. He is the nineteenth child among 
fourteen boys (one dead) and six girls. His 
father, the rightful heir of Calov and Bach, 
farms 260 acres near Clarinda, Iowa, and is 
a member of St. John’s Congregation (Rev. 
Walter Discher, pastor). 

Professor Paul Zanow recently stated: 
“I am delighted with the Delineascope pur- 
chased by our school several months ago. 
It saves much time formerly spent in mak- 
ing blackboard sketches for my classes in 
physics and mathematics, and the students 
benefit by the greater number of illustra- 
tions now made possible.” 

Our new series of campus concert pro- 
grams presented two talented Lutheran 
musicians of Milwaukee in soprano solos and 
piano selections on Jan. 9. 

On Jan. 6 and 7 we had the privilege of 
being hosts to the Epiphany Mission Con- 
ference. On Jan. 8 the College of Presidents 
met on our campus. O.C.R. 


St. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concorpi4, Mo. 


Candidate Wilbert H. Rosin, A. B., B. D., 
was installed as associate professor of the 
social sciences at St. Paul’s College, Con- 
cordia, Mo., on Feb. 1, at 7:30 P.M. 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church was the scene of 
the academic installation service, in which 
the Rev. T. A. Weinhold, Vice-President of 
the Western District, preached the sermon, 
and the Rev. O. E. Heilman, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, performed the rite of in- 
stallation. Members of the faculty and 
visiting clergymen marched in the academic 
procession. Following the installation, a re- 
ception was tendered the new professor in 
the college refectory. 
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The spring concert season of the St. Paul’s 
College Chorus will include the following 
appearances: April 9, Corder, Mo.; April 11, 
Kansas City, Mo.; April 24, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; April 25, Brunswick, Mo. 

The following were chosen in a final 
oratorical contest to represent St. Paul’s Col- 
lege: Richard Baepler, first; Herbert 
Schmidt, second; Herbert Kieffer, third. 

Oe bya 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


After several months of negotiation Con- 
cordia’s Board of Control sold four acres 
of the campus to the city of Austin for the 
new interregional highway which will cut 
across the front of the campus. Cash con- 
sideration for the strip, 1,500 ft. by 120 ft., 
was $27,500. Competent appraisers were 
of the opinion that the Board of Control 
consummated a particularly fortunate trans- 
action. 

Twenty-two years ago the entire campus 
tract of nineteen acres was purchased for' 
$19,000. One year ago the Board of Con- 
trol, aware of the fact that the interregional 
highway would in all probability be built, 
bought four acres bordering on the rear of 
the campus for $12,500. GrorcE J. Bero 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Federal Aid 

The Board for Parish Education author- 
ized reprinting the article “Federal Aid to 
Education” which appeared in the February 
issue of LurHerRAN Epucation. Copies will 
be sent to all pastors and teachers of our 
Church. 

The Board also acted on a recommenda- 
tion of the Superintendents’ Conference that, 
in view of the possibility of hearings on 
Federal aid and other educational interests 
of the Church, we arrange to have some 
representation from our Lutheran Church at 
such hearings. The Rev. Wm. F. Bruening 
of the Synodical Press Committee was asked 
to keep the Board informed of the develop- 
ments in this area. Should there be an 
opportunity to present the position of our 
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Lutheran Church at future hearings before 
congressional committees, the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board was authorized to act in 
that capacity. 

One-Room Lutheran Schools 

The committee on schools and high 
schools reported to the Board that the one- 
room Lutheran school requires special at- 
tention in the expansion of our school sys- 
tem. In order to help clarify the problem 
of the one-room school and to develop sug- 
gestions for the solution of this problem, 
a one-week workshop will be held at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, July 
19-23. This workshop will be conducted 
under the leadership of Mr. Wm. A. Kramer, 
Assistant Secretary of Schools. Enrollment 
in this workshop is limited to 30. There 
will be a fee of $15, which includes board 
and lodging at the college, for the workshop. 

In lining up materials for the workshop, 
Mr. Kramer is beginning a survey which 
will include tabulating the experiences of 
the past in our own one-room schools and 
evaluating the literature that has been pro- 
duced on the problem of one-room schools 
in the regular public school systems. The 
workshop group will be organized into com- 
mittees, each of which will tackle specific 
problems and report back at the general 
meeting its findings and suggestions to 
remedy or solve the problems. 

Teachers of one-room schools who are 
willing to participate in this workshop are 
urged to get in touch with Mr. Kramer 
promptly. 

The Board for Parish Education also 
authorized appointing a special committee 
on one-room schools, under the leadership of 
Mr. Wm. A. Kramer. The members on this 
committee will be announced later. 


Workshop on Adult Education 


The committee on Adult Education rec- 
ommended that for pastors a workshop on 
adult education be held for one week in 
the summer of 1948 at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest. The dates of this 
workshop have not as yet been established, 
but they will be announced as soon as pos- 
sible. Pastors in the Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin areas are especially in- 
vited to attend this workshop. 
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Sunday School by Mail 

This project, first presented at the Epiph- 
any Mission Conference, by Rev. H. Mayer, 
Assistant Secretary of Missions, is a co- 
operative venture of the Board for Missions 
in North and South America, the Lutheran 
Hour, the Board for Parish Education, and 
Concordia Publishing House. Details of the 
project are still to be arranged, but the 
Board for Parish Education expressed its 
willingness to co-operate in the venture by 
furnishing the lesson material, under the 
direction of Rev. A. C. Mueller, the editor 
of Sunday school materials. 

ArTHuUR L. MILLER 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
ASSOCIATION OF LUTHERAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Association of Lutheran Schools is 
convening in conference at Luther Institute, 
Chicago, March 12—18, 1948. The follow- 
ing topics are on the program: 

1. “Sanctification and Its Implications for 

Christian Education.” — A. C. Mueller. 


2. “The Place of Biology in the Curriculum 
of a Lutheran High School.” — Walter G. 
Peters. 

8. Panel: “Lutheran High Schoo! Boards in 
Action.” 

a. In the Area of Staff Relations (E. F. 
Langrehr ); 

b. In the Area of Business Relations 
(J. A. Fleischli) ; 

c. In the Area of Public Relations (J. J. 
Schelling). 

4, “The Functioning Library in a Lutheran 
High School.” — Virginia L. Aamodt. 

5. “Elements of an Accounting System for 
Lutheran High Schools.” —B. Freuden- 
burg. E. F. Sacenorn, Secretary 

OPEN HEART AND HAND FOR 

THE SCHOOL 


Mr. F. H. Wolter, principal of Zion Lu- 
theran School, Wausau, Wis., reports a 
happy experience. 

Shortly before Christmas Mr. Arthur E. 
Mueller, president of the Marathon Foundry 
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and Machine Co. and a member of Zion 
Congregation, called the principal of Zion 
School and asked whether there was any- 
thing in the line of teaching aids his school 
would like to have. 

A few days later Mr. Wolters submitted 
to Mr. Mueller a list, including a wire re- 
corder, intercommunication and paging sys- 
tem, opaque projector, additions to the 
library, and additional science equipment, 
all amounting to $750. Again, a few days 
later, the Treasurer of the School Board 
received a check for that amount from Mr. 
Mueller. Last year he contributed $1,000 
toward the erection of a fire escape for the 
school. Mr. Mueller has now been named 
a member of the Industrial Capital Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


PLEA FOR PROTESTANT 
SCHOOLS 


A national conference of the newly or- 
ganized association of approved evangelists 
of the Methodist Church was held recently 
in Louisville. Those in attendance heard 
Bishop C. C. Selecman of Dallas, Tex., de- 
plore the drift away from moral and spir- 
itual teachings manifest in the public 
schools. “The time has come to establish 
Protestant parochial schools to supplement 
our public schools and to teach religion and 
morality,” said the bishop. A resounding 
note at the meeting was the appeal to evan- 
gelists to help people solve their family 


problems. The Christian Century 
(Jan. 28, 1948, p. 118) 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION ON 
RELEASED TIME QUESTIONED 


In a pamphlet, Religion and the Public 
Schools, the American Jewish Congress 
claims: “1. Released time represents a 
threat to the American principle of the 
separation of church and state. ... By 
bringing religious differences into the pub- 
lic school the program is a divisive influence. 
. . . 2. Public school authorities are often 
guilty of proselytizing and other forms of 
unfair pressure upon children and parents 
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to obtain enrollment in the religious classes. 
3. Jewish children occasionally attend Chris- 
tian classes regularly for fear of disclosing 
their differences of religious belief. 4. The 
extent of religious instruction which can be 
imparted in the very limited time allotted 
under the program is negligible. Moreover, 
there is a grave danger that the program 
may defeat its own purpose in that parents 
may assume that released-time instruction is 
an adequate substitute for regular after- 
hours or Sunday school religious instruction.” 


Lutheran Standard (Jan. 24, 1948, p: 2) 


SUMMER INSTITUTE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS WILL BE 
HELD IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

June 14—Juxy 23 


The fourth summer institute on “The 
United States in World Affairs” will be con- 
ducted by the American University of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in co-operation with the Civic 
Education Service, June 14 through July 23. 

The institute will offer six weeks of in- 
tensive study, with 60 lecture-discussion ses- 
sions. The subjects of study will be current 
international problems and issues. Lec- 
tures will be given on these problems, each 
being dealt with by an authority in the field 
covered. Most of the lecturers are well- 
known Government officials, university pro- 
fessors, or journalists. 

An important feature of the session will be 
a visit to Lake Success to see the United Na- 
tions in action. Visits will be made to Con- 
gress, embassies, Government departments 
and agencies. 

The course offers six semester hours of 
graduate credit. Students may, if they wish, 
enroll as auditors. A non-credit seminar 
will offer an opportunity for the study of 
materials and methods in current-history 
teaching. 

Sessions will be held on the American 
University campus, where facilities are also 
available for housing institute members. 
The tuition is $75 for the six weeks. 

Teachers who wish to attend the institute 
either as auditors or as students for grad- 
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uate credit should write as soon as possible 
to: Walter E. Myer, Director, Institute on 
the United States in World Affairs, 1733 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


DO YOU_KNOW?P 


Mr. Werner Siems, principal of Redeemer 
Lutheran School, Evansville, Ind., has been 
called as assistant to Superintendent W. J. 
Gernand of the Central District. 

Plans are under way for the opening of a 
central school in Buffalo in September, 1948. 
The congregations participating are Geth- 
semane, Bethany, and First Trinity. 

Of 400 students in Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis, four were given special recogni- 
tion for having merited the best reports in 
two consecutive years. Three of these four 
were former graduates of Holy Cross Lu- 
theran School. 
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A group of congregations in northwestern 
North Dakota is interested in establishing a 
Lutheran High School in the State. They 
have drawn up a memorial to be submitted 
to the District convention in June. Upon 
their request President A. H. Grumm has 
appointed a committee to study the proposi- 
tion and present a report to the convention. 

With the death of Pastor L. Nuechterlein 
of St. Joseph, Mich., on Jan.17, 1948, a 
strong supporter of Christian education in 
our Synod was translated into the Church 
Triumphant. 

Tri-Lu News, a school paper issued by 
Trinity-St. Luke Lutheran School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is not only a very attractive 
journalistic project, but also strikingly re- 
flects well-planned pupil participation dis- 
tributed over all the grades from two to 
eight. Mr. W. Richter is faculty adviser and 
manager. 


Summoned to Rest 
Wiiu1aM Euters, Faribault, Minn., on June 11, 1947, at the age of 63. He had taught 


in Lutheran schools at Garner, Iowa; Malcolm, Nebr.; and Marysville, Ohio. 
of an injury he was compelled to discontinue teaching in 1981. 


Because 
He spent the years of 


his retirement in Faribault, where he assisted in church work to the extent that his physical 


condition permitted. 


Louis E. F. Lurcke, emeritus, Paterson, N.J., on Sept. 16, 1947, at the age of 88. 
He had served as teacher in St. Paul’s Lutheran School at Paterson for a period of 50 years, 


till his retirement in 1986. 


Rupotrx Avcust Fiepier, Saginaw, Mich., on Sept. 26, 1947, at the age of 60. He 
had served as Lutheran teacher for a period of 41 years at Frankenmuth and Trinity in 
Saginaw, Mich., at the latter charge for 36 years. 


Freperick C. L. WesrEr, Glenview, Ill., on Nov. 1, 1947, at the age of 46. He had 


served Immanuel Lutheran Church as teacher and principal during his entire professional 
career, a period of 25 years. Six weeks before his death the congregation had observed 
his 25th anniversary. 


Joun G. Srpaxp, emeritus, Kansas City, Mo., on Nov. 17, 1947, at the age of 70. 
He had served as teacher and very competent organist and choir director for 50 years at 
St. Clair, Mich., and at Immanuel, Kansas City, Mo. Since his retirement in 1945 he had 
been a member of Good Shepherd in Kansas City. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Edited by Epwin J. Wrsracut 


BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

: Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of these books available 
o you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Walter E. Buszin, Herbert Gross, Victor Hildner, Albert G. Huegli, Theodore 
Kuehnert, Alfred F. Schmieding. 


DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING. By Florence B. Stratmeyer, 
Hamden L. Forkner, Margaret G. McKim, and associates. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 558 pages. $3.75. 

This volume is the third report concerning a “research program on the curriculum of 
childhood and youth education” carried on by the staff of the Horace Mann-Lincoln In- 
stitute of School Experimentation. The authors and their associates present “a synthesis 
of the many parts into a related whole in terms of general principles and central purposes.” 
They likewise point out that curriculum practices tend to give little or no attention to 
many “important aspects of living” and that “adequate orientation to and understanding 
of our society has not been achieved” as a basis for curriculum development. 

The report therefore “attempts to develop an approach to the curriculum which relates 
the best we know about children and youth growing up in our society in terms of the 
democratic values of that society.” 

The volume outlines the procedures of an educational program which places the 
emphasis on units of learning in persistent life situations and breaks sharply with the 
traditional arrangement of subject-matter schedules which emphasize textbook learning 
and the acquiring of skills in isolation. 

It appears too early to predict to what extent the American educational system will 
embrace fully and completely the proposal made. It is suggested that our teachers study 
this whole movement carefully. Widespread changes and modifications have already 
been made in many American school districts, large and small, where educational leaders 
and teachers have followed the trends indicated. Scattered reports also indicate that many 
Lutheran schools have experimented with various aspects of conducting their educational 
programs at least in part on the basis of “persistent life situations.” 

The old egg-crate arrangement of courses and studies, with its minute and isolated 
“lessons,” is of course difficult to defend and is probably on the way out as it should be. 
But one wonders whether programs of study arranged in larger blocks, with frequent 
application and use of the subject materials and skills mastered in lifelike units, would 
not serve our purpose best. A careful analysis does indicate that the traditional curriculum 
has given little attention to important aspects of child development. Yet a careful trying 
out and testing period appears to be far superior to a complete and sudden changeover. 
The latter is likely to be a surface modification with all the evils that a superficial formali- 
zation of any movement usually has. One may assume that even the most ardent advocates 
of this progressive movement do not favor its adoption as a mere shell. 

It appears to be certain that the proposed curriculum will require superior teachers 
and greatly modified and improved school plants and equipment. ALE. 8: 
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CLAREMONT COLLEGE READING CONFERENCE, Twelfth Yearbook 1947. Spon- 
sored by the Claremont Graduate School and Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. Claremont, Calif.: Claremont College Curriculum Laboratory, 1947. 158 
pages. $2.50. 

A man applies for a job. The enpioye: looks at his hair, tie, shoes, eyes, etc., and 
makes an interpretation. This is reading. 

When oon Hee into the heavens oo see nothing more than flickering lights, then 
you are deficient in reading. 

Can you read the landscape when you drive through space in a car? If you can, 
you are unusual. Most people cannot. Can you read a map or globe? Don’t be too sure. 

When you step into a forest, do you see more than merely plants?_Most people do not. 

Can you read music or a beautiful painting or fine sculpturing? Perhaps. — 

After you read this book, you will discover that by and large people are illiterate when 
reading is interpreted as not being only a correct analysis of the twenty-six alphabetic 
symbols variously arranged. Reading of this type is discussed in some detail, but the 
broader concept is also given consideration in an interesting fashion. H.G 


OUR FAMILY DEVOTIONS. By A. J. Bueltman. Highland, Ill.: The Christian Educa- 
tion Company. 8 pages. 6 cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen, $4.00 per hundred. 
Rehabilitation of the home is a problem which faces the Church today. The re- 
establishment of the family altar is one of the objectives toward the desired solution. 
This 8-page pamphlet, illustrated, discusses from a practical point of view the importance 
of family devotions. More than that, it offers a “Sample Devotion.” The pamphlet is 
highly recommended as a basis for group discussion and possible distribution in congre- 
gational organizations in which parents are well represented. Tie 


THE CHURCH AS EDUCATOR. By Conrad H. Moehlman. New York: Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldrege, 1947. VII and 184 pages. $2.00. 


This book describes the Church as educator having in view one world and one religion. 
Following that thesis, one knows what to expect in the detailed argumentation. Religion 
becomes “purity, love, humility, and heroism.” Inspiration is said to be a fiat that 
did not exist during Bible times. The seat of authority is in “controlled reflection,” etc. 

Our teachers and educational leaders will read this book with care and discrimination. 
The author shows great skill in forensics, but, as the foregoing paragraph indicates, he 
leaves little room for doctrinal differences. A. F.S. 


Music 
LITURGICAL MOTET BOOK. A Collection of Anthems for the Whole Church Year. 


Selected and edited by Matthew N. Lundquist. New York: G. Schirmer, 1947. 
2 vols. Vol. I, $1.25; Vol. II, $1.50. 


Liturgical Motet Book brings to the repertoire of good church music another sterling 
contribution from the pen of Dr. Matthew N. Lundquist, now a member of the faculty 
at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. The wealth of experience and skill acquired 
in a long and successful career as teacher, conductor, composer, and editor is immediately 
apparent on examination of the excellent literature assembled in these two volumes. 

The serious choirmaster will find material which is within the technical limits of an 
inexperienced group, and compositions which will challenge the finest choir’s ability to 
perform with correct style, artistic phrasing, and fine tone quality. 

A commendable historical balance of material from the sixteenth century to the present 
has been maintained in both volumes. 

Following the outline of the church year (parentheses indicate the number of com- 
positions), Dr. Lundquist has included: Advent (5), Christmas (5), New Year and 
Epiphany (4), Lent (6), Easter (5), Ascension (2), Pentecost (2), and Trinity (28). 
It is gratifying to find evidence of foresight which devoted a complete volume to the needs 
of the Trinity season and some of its special days. Choirs which maintain an all-year 
schedule will appreciate the contents of Vol. II. 

While all the material contained in Liturgical Motet Book has been selected for 
a cappella rendition, accompaniments doubling the voice parts have been provided. 


Wolal. 
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THE SONG OF THE CHURCH. By Marie Pierik. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1947. 274 pages. $3.00. 


This little volume of 250 pages contains much precious information which will be of 
value and interest to the student of the history of church music. We regret to add, how- 
ever, that the author is clearly quite confused at times and in her confusion repeats herself 
unduly. The very fact that she quotes as much and as often as she does indicates that 
she has no mind of her own and is unable to do much independent and objective thinking. 
However, not a few of her quotations add to the value of the book. W.E. B. 


JOHANN MATTHESON, SPECTATOR IN MUSIC. By Beekman C. Cannon. Yale 


Studies in the History of Music. Leo Schrade, editor. Vol.I. New Haven, Conn:: 
Yale University Press, 1947. 244 pages. $3.00. 


A very well written and carefully organized book which gives us a clear insight into 
conditions in Hamburg, Germany’s Mecca in the days of J. S. Bach. Those who are in- 
terested in Bach should read Mr. Cannon’s book; though he says very little of Bach, he 
does give us a clear description of thought, developments, and conditions in Bach’s day. 

W. E. B. 


THE CONTRAPUNTAL HARMONIC TECHNIQUE OF THE 18TH CENTURY. By 
Allen Irvine McHose. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1947. 433 pages. $7.00. 


An excellent book, which should be studied carefully by all who are interested in church 
music and the musical theory of the masters, particularly J. S. Bach and his contemporaries. 
A course in harmony based on a text like this and offered by a well-informed and inspiring 
instructor will be quite different from, and much more profitable than, the courses in 
harmony and composition which many had to endure a generation ago. W.E. B. 


THE CHILDREN’S RECORD BOOK. By Harriet B. Barbour and Warren S. Freeman. 
New York: Oliver Durrell, 1947. 185 pages. $3.50. 


An excellent guide to help parents, teachers, and librarians select the best recorded 
music for children six months to sixteen years old. 


History 


FORCED LABOR IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By David J. Dallin and B. T. Nicolaevsky. New 
Haven: Yale’ University Press, 1947. 331 pages. $3.75. 

Of all the multitudinous books on Soviet Russia, Mr. Dallin’s writings appear to be 
the most widely recognized as authoritative and forceful. Russian-born and educated, 
he has kept in close contact with his native land since coming to the United States in 1940. 
Together with Mr. Nicolaevsky, he here presents in detail one aspect of the Soviet system 
which his previous books have just touched upon. No picture of Russia today is complete 
without a description of the system of labor camps employed there. Since forced labor 
is an organic element of the Soviet social structure, it needs to be understood by everyone 
who would evaluate Russian Communism in action. Here we have a new hierarchical 
society, with various classes and castes, resting upon the foundation of a huge class of 
slaves. This is the product of the vaunted theories of Soviet “economic democracy. 
And as Russia extends its sway in the world, the system goes along with it. A century 
ago this year, Marx urged workers: “You have nothing to lose but your chains.” The 
irony of the Russian experiment with Marxian ideology is that the workers still have 
nothing to lose but their chains. It is a grim and terrifying presentation but a necessary 
one. Russia has completed the cycle and is back to the harshest features of — re 
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A. 

REPORT FROM SPAIN. By Emmet John Hughes. New York: Henry is 

Company, 1947. 323 pages. $3.00. ie 

Fascism was not eliminated from the world ey the pot gs and yeas uae 

i i illustrates this fact. The author, who spent four war years as pre 

ae ean Embassy in Madrid, analyzes the regime of the Falangist Party 

with cold objectivity, which puts Spain squarely to the fore as a challenge to democratic 
America and America-supported United Nations. 
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Franco, the paradoxical little autocrat, deserves more serious attention than our fun- 
loving caricaturists seem to give him. There is intelligence of a sort here, fanaticism, 
cruelty. There is also persistence. The army and party play significant roles, but it is 
the Catholic Church which must bear the responsibility for a philosophy without spiritual 
heart, with reaction to enlightenment, opposition to free and honest education, and 
reverence for power. 

American policy toward Spain, says Mr. Hughes, needs revision from expediency and 
hesitant wars of words to specific condemnations followed by application of sanctions for 
enforcement. The importance of Spain to the world situation justifies strong measures, 
he believes. A. G. H. 


PROSPERITY DECADE. A Chapter from American Economic History, 1917-1929. By 
George Soule. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1947. 365 pages. $4.00. 


This is Volume VIII of a series titled “The Economic History of the United States,” 
the culmination of recent efforts to interpret the economic forces which have influenced 
American historical development. In recent years especially, the amount of literature and 
documentary materials available has become staggering, and this series would present a 
balanced and readable survey. 

Our generation is familiar with the “froth and turmoil” of the twelve years described 
by Mr. Soule. His purpose is to determine the broad movements in the economic back- 
ground. It is a period of emphasis upon private enterprise. After depression, New 
Deal, and another war, we look back to the terrific twenties and wonder about a return 
to normalcy. The present study may be a valuable guide in these critical days, for his- 
tory — economic history — has a way of repeating itself. 

It is an excellent, authoritative work, filled with factual data but nonetheless readable. 
The bibliography is a comprehensive cross-index to an era. A. G. H. 


THE EUROPEAN COCKPIT. By William Henry Chamberlin. 
millan Company, 1947. 330 pages. $4.00. 

Another writer has undertaken the task of interpreting postwar Europe to us. 
Mr. Chamberlin is an old hand at this sort of thing, having traveled in Europe and 
written extensively about it for many years. His book is a tragic record of a broken 
society trying desperately to reach a tolerable level of existence. Misery characterizes 
Western Europe; grim totalitarianism brands Russian-dominated Eastern Europe. The 
coming struggle, says Mr. Chamberlin, will take place in the “European cockpit” between 
the old democratic ideals and the Communistic way of life. As solutions the author 
proposes a more realistic American foreign policy and a federated Europe. A. G. H. 
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